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The Wanderer’s Legacy ; a Collection of! 


Poems, on various Subjects. By Catharine | 
Grace Godwin, late Catharine Grace Garnett. | 
Post 8vo. pp. 277. London, 1828. Maun- 
der. 


Tue readers of the Literary Gazette must well 
recollect the elegant little productions of Mrs. 
Godwin’s pen, which have occasionally graced 
our ‘* Poet’s Corner.”’ This lady is, we un-| 
derstand, the younger daughter of the late Dr. 
-Garnett, the anther of ‘* Zoonomia,” ‘ Obser- | 
vations on a Tour throngh the Highlands of 
-Seotland,”’ &c. At the period of the foundation 
of the Royal Institution, Dr. Garnett, who had 
been educated first under the celebrated Daw- 
son of Sedbergh, and afterwards at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, was professor. of physics 
and philosophy at Anderson's Institution, in 
Glasgow. Such were his scientific attainments, 
and such was his reputation, that, without the 
slightest solicitation on his part, the governors 
of the Royal Institution selected him to be the 
-sole lecturer on those various and complicated 
subjects, the task of elucidating which has 
since been divided among: several able and 
accomplished persons, For two or three years 
Dr. Garnett acquitted himself in this arduous 
situation highly to the satistaetion. of his 
numerous and fashionably-attended classes ; 
but, being a man of very independent spirit, 
the unjust and presuming conduct, of one of 
the leading governors of the institution (now 
no more), at length induced him to resign a 
post, which, advantageous as it was in a 
worldly point of view, he could not retain 
without a compromise of self-esteem. He 
, then commenced practice in London as a phy- 
sician; and his knowledge and skill, united 
with the amiableness of his character, and the 
singular frankness and simplicity of his man- 
ners, were rapidly introducing him into an 
extensive and lucrative connexion ; when, in the 
prime of life, he fell a-victim to his benevolence, 
in attending a poor family attacked by typhus 
fever. Dr. Garnett left two orphan children, 
for Mrs. Garnett had died a few years before. 
They were intfusted to the care of a kind and 
attached female friend, who retired with them 
to their father’s native place, Barbon, a 
secluded little village, near Kirby-Lonsdale, in 
Westmoreland.’ In this village they both con- 
tinued to reside until they had attained to 
Ww , and it is still the home of Mrs. 
Godwin. It is not surprising that in so beau- 
tiful and romantic a country, and surrounded 
by — circumstance calculated to operate 
pow “y upon the youthful faney, the germ 
- of poetical genius, which disclosed itself early 
in the life of the fair author of the poems 
now under our notice, should havé gradually 
expanded, until it arrived at a rich and luxuri- 
ant maturity.," Of her first publication, ‘“‘ The 
Night before. the Bridal, Sappho, and other 
Poems,” we spoke, soon after its appearance, 
with the praise which. it deserved. Her 
Present werk raises Mrs. Godwin still more in 
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our estimation. In addition to splendour of 
imagination, copiousness of diction, beauty and 
variety of imagery, and rare facility and har- 
mony of versification, the volume is imbued 
with a depth of thought, and a strength of 
feeling, which indicate a-mind of a very supe- 
rior order,—a mind capable of producing ‘*‘ what 
the world will not willing let die.” 

The volume opens with an ‘ Invocation.” 
It is a noble and enthusiastic little composition ; 
and as it affords a fair specimen of Mrs. God- 
win’s powers, we will give nearly the whole 
of it. 


** Beautiful Spirit !. that didst guard of eld 
e song-inspiring fount of Castalie— 
Thou, unto whom supremacy is given 
And sway o’er realms of boundless intellect ; 
Light of the lonely, solace of the sage, 
Beneath whose influence e’en the dungeon smiles, 
And earth’s worst desert fair as Eden blooms ;— 
To whom are offered pure the unchained thoughts, 
Warm aspirations, and the rare first-fruits 
Born of young Genius, when her spring-tide teems 
With rich imaginings —To whom belongs 
The glorious harvest of maturer years; 
Enchantress ! at whose magic touch the mines 
Where Mem'ry keeps her deathiess stores, fling wide 
Their golden gates, and all their wealth disclose— 
Call, from the depths of ocean and of earth, 
And from the blue ethereal element, 
Enchantress Queen ! call up thy mighty spells! 
If on some silver-crested wave thou float’st, 
List’ning the genii secrets murmured low 
Beneath the surges ;—or if yet thou hold’st 
Thy moonlight vigils midst the laurel groves 
Girding the Delphian mount;—or if on wing, 
All redolent of heaven’s immortal breeze, 
And radiant as the Iris’ hues, thou glidest 
Among the stars, winning new splendour thence,— 
Or heavenward, earthward bent, my vows receive. 
Spirit! thiat deign’st to hover o’er my path, 
When in the twilight gleam of some deep dell, 
Or Naiad-haunted spring, I wander forth 
To hold communion with the peering stars; 
Or on the yoiceful shore I pause, to view 
The round moon fling her bright reflection far 
Upon the crystal waves; or clambering thence 
Along the rock-goat’s steep and — way, 
Where toppling crags hang o’er the billowy main 
Their fortress rude, I mark the sun descend 
From his cloud-canopied —— throne, 
His regal brow all filleted with fire; 
Spirit presiding then—pervading all— 
Seen in the sunset—breathed in all the airs 
That wanton through the summer-tinted groves; 
Felt in the balmy influence of those tears 
Wept by the heavens o’er Day’s dederted fanes ; 
Spirit of Poesie !-on thee 1 call.” 


If this is not very exquisite 
knowledge that we do not 


poetry, we ace 
now what is. 
“ The Wanderer’s Legacy” thus sweetly com- 
mences :— 


*« The sun was setting o’er the mountain range 
That guards thy glens, romantic Borrodale; 

O’er day’s azure came a wondrous change 
Wherein all hues of splendour did en 

From the rich ruby to the topaz pale; 
And one cloud floating on the eastern air, 

With Pager prow and amethystine sail, 
Shew’d like a ship of heaven bound onward, where 
Flamed the bi west beneath the sunset glare. 


Tales aot ay tee byte amen om woods, 
tints in eve’s m 9 
Twilight was on wild crags and menmtatn Sous, 
Save where some torrent lung its silver spray 
Bright in the beam of the retiring day. 
The pastoral hamlet slept in calm repose, 
With cottage, byre, and farm-yards’ neat array, 
And neighbouring kirk, whose vesper chime arose 
Soft on the breath of evening's qubacioen. 


And other sounds were heard commingling sweet ; 
Wild brook that tinkled down the mossy dell, 

Call of repurning Kine, or fitful , 

Of flocks that browsed on heath, and fell, 
Or bark of guardian dog who watch’d them well: 
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Or, nearer home, the red-breast’s mellow note, 
Piping to eve his eloquent farewell ; 

Or voice of infant mirth, while young hands float 

Down the clear stream their fairy acorn-boat.” 


To this romantic scene, the home of his 
youthful days, ** a gray-haired wanderer,” . 
«* a toil-worn, venerable man, 
In humble guise, although of travelled mien, 


With meditative brow, and visage wan, 
In whose deep eye immortal thoughts were seen,” 


returns, His reflections, as he gazes at the 
well-known objects around him, are full of 
beauty, and of patriotic feeling. 


*« Land of my sires! oh, with what chasten'’d love 

My soul, unwarp’d, dispassionate, and free, 
Guided by some kind angel from above, 

Returns with filial gratitude to thee ! 

Here would I wait mr: Maker’s great decree— 
Walk these wild hills whereon my fathers trod, 

And, as the leaf beside the t tree 
Lays its pale form, so nigh yon house of God 
Would I repose beneath the hallow’d sod. 

And well may life moor here her shatter’d bark, 

From hence she sail’d when youth was at the prow; 
The dove sought shelter in the sacred Ark, 

Scared by the perils she had \view'd below. 

Within these glens the citron’s golder 
Crests not the grove by southern 

Yet would I challenge earth’s wide 
A spot that bears the stamp of Beauty’s 
More deep than thine, my own, my native? 

And thou art free—the gilded orient wave, ; 

Albeit perfumed by India’s spicy gates, ‘ 
Floats round the country of the crouching slave, 

Where rapine pot and tyranny prevails: 

But here, in Albion’s greefi and ul vales, 
Man with his fellow mortal pro copes; 

No despot’s will the peasant’s home assails, 
Nor stalks th’ opp over its p | neat ; 
Nor reaps the stranger’s hand the harvest of his hopes.” 

Finding that the lapse of years ha rived 
him of all his kindred and friends, h res to 
a peaceful hermitage, where he 
*« the hare autumn of his age 
In such pursuits as whiled the hours away: 
From Wahderer grown to Anchorite and Sage ;~- 
A moonlight eve closed manhood’s chequer’d day.” 


In his cell, after his death, are discovered his 
tablets, on which are. inscribed “‘ The Wan- 
derer’s early Recollections ;” forming the third 
and longest poem of the volume. Tho earlier 
portion of these Recollections, is the admirably 
detailed history of an ‘ardent but uninformed 
mind, conscious of the existence of unattained 
knowledge,. and panting for its acquisition. 
We can quote only a few short and detached 


passages. 

«* My youth hath been in quiet pune spent, 
M Jay childhood garb’d itself in ak on ‘a 
That were of riper years. My whole life since 
Hath been a maze of marvel, and delight 
In all the gifts wherewith the hand divine 
Hath deck’d this mortal dwelling-place of man. 
I well remember me, ere flow'd 
In unison with the mind’s eloquence, 
How my heart, labouring with its feelings deep, 
Seeking in words some utterance of its joy, 
Rejected alway with a vexed 
The = uncouth in which the precious ofe 
Was issued from the mine; for harmony, 
Though unattained, was in my heart instinct : 
I felt her presence in the haunts I loved— 
She floated round me in the summer’s ; 
I saw her impress on the mountain H 
The groves, the glades, with her voice resonant, 
Whispered her accents to the murmuring brookss 
The ry of Nature then was felt, 
Albeit not yet distinctly understood, 
I only knew that fey hem wip soar’d 

Far, far above this ’s corporeal things : 

were the scope 


t my 
ie 
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- -Of my untaught and wild phy... 
Aieall ‘was 1 y—mine own sense of 
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That roll’d for ever through my inmost soul, 
Was an enigma I could not resolve. 
© 


Of lore was long withheld. At length ’twas oped ; 
The tide roll’d freely o’er my thirsty soul, 
The ban of ey was ta’en away, 
A veil was | from my darken’d yt 
a“ + * 4 
Athwart th a ray of ht fell. 
i one rad wantick'd 
By cunning arts of the world’s fashioning, 
Had been mistress of my constant love, 
E’en from those boyish days when first I woo’d 
With rustic boldness her capricious smiles 
Upon the summer hills,—came to me now 
Decked'in the thoughts and stately rhymes 
bards; to whose sweet songs 
ted at severer a. 


These, for the first time, —s on my sense, 
Seem’d the soft language of a lovelier world. 
oa 


* * 2 
When spake from out the brown autumnal woods 


The solemn voice of the expiring year, 
Calling on man his spirit to attune 
When oa ieat by € wieeetial gales 
the sere-! uw 
afted with a eounh scarce audible 


sweet toil throug’ 
Of night's diminish’d omnes when from the depths 
of heaven's clear Sgehs e@ pes —— Stig -, 
a c ve- 
Undinen'd save that some cloud may float 
Like sail of fairy bark athwart her track ; 
When o’er the earth a great enchanter rules, 
Fg bs nature’s » 
The visible working of his viewless wand, 
FS ne} ne te bs might be ascribed 
'o power y benign or 
In sweet time, the inlet 0 the peat: 
The heart of man, attemper’d to glad thoughts, 
Feels all its pulses beat in unison 


Hove'er » by thy 

Mafician great of Avon’s gentle shores 

Fati'd to ensnare the h of my heart— 

The humblest mite of all the grateful praise 

meee | shal] to thee accord 

For a ric "anguet stored with rarest cates 

Which thy wane ane hath dispread. 
Nor let me here thy due award, 

O courtly minstrel! whese Fairy Queen 

Led m yy steps ih many a bower 

van 80 
None but a poet’s eye might image it ; 
splendid hues wherein all things 
did create, 


stately measure of those antique rh’ 
With a most deep delight. When ~~ a 
Do syllable in memory’s trance thy verse, 
OF faire one 20M a Goneand butee 


_ The latter part of the Recollections exhi- 
bits equal poetical power ; but we own that 





we do not think the subject,—the caprice of 
a heartless coquette, and its effects on her 
lover,—deserves the talent bestowed upon it, 
Materiem superabat opus. 

The next poem, “ The Seal Hunters,” cre- 
ates a striking and delightful diversity. Mrs. 
Godwin paints the rigours of the polar regions 
with a masterly pencil. One would think she 
had accompanied Captain Parry in his north- 
ern expeditions, Hark! the very verse rattles 
away like a shower of hail. 


«* Loud howl’d the wind on Finland’s shore; 
High rose the hoarse and sullen roar 
Of forests, whose continuous line 
Of gnarled oak and giant pine, 
lothed mountain, valley, plain. 
Dark cliffs that beetled o’er the deep, 
Guarding the ocean’s spell- 
Rear’d up their dusk, m 
And look’d the genii of t 
Ruling the drear domain. 
And, bursting from its icy thrall, 
Down dash’d the cataract’s thundering fall, 
Midst cavern’d rocks, whose depths are known 
But to the eddying waves alone, 
In their remotest bound. 
No gleam illumed the sunless air; 
Huge clouds, that sail’d stupendous there, 
Successively gaunt shadows threw 
On ocean’s cold and rigid blue ; 
Deep twilight reign’d around. 
Further than human eye could reach, 
Came floating tow’rds that stormy beach 
Ice-shoals, and islets rude, 
Whose frost-built valleys image forth 
The gloomy horrors of the North 
In all amplitude. 
Tall towering peaks, that wore the dyes 
Of those severe but glorious skies, 
Like infant Alps or Andes rose 
Serene though stern in their repose ; 
Till from the ice of ages rent, 
By ocean’s wi "d element, 
Cc ic on their course they’re hurl’d, 
Like monsters of an earlier world.” 

This fine commencement is as finely followed 
up. The adventures of two young and gallant 
Finlanders, their voyage through the stormy 
Arctic Sea, their disembarkation (we had nearly 
said landing) on an iceberg, the drifting and 
destruction of their frail boat, their suffering 
and despair, and their ultimate deliverance, 
are told with a truth, a pathos, and an energy, 
which will greatly surprise as well as gratify 
the reader. 

We must postpone any further description 
of this highly interesting volume ; but if we 
can (having borrowed from it a space for the 
recollection of Dr. Garnett), we will, perhaps, 
allow it a sequel notice. 





Letters from the West: containing Sketches of 
Scenery, Manners, and Customs ; and Anec- 
dotes connected with the first Settlements of 
the Western Sections of the United States. 
By the Hon. Judge Hall. 8vo. pp. 385. 
London, 1828. Colburn. 


ANnoTHER American overflow of conceit. We 
have no doubt the Americans are what they 
proclaim—a new-world people, of a superior 
order, and all that ; but we quarrel with their 
taste for so loudly and so eternally proclaiming 
their own merits. It is young! Little boys 
and girls do the same ; not grown-up, and stout 
bodily and mental people. Perhaps, however, 
it is scarcely fair to form an opinion of a peo- 
ple from a work like that before us,—flippant, 
full of quotations from songs as an Irish 
speech, and also evidently written but for one 
side ‘of the Atlantic. Our only extract will 
be a short narrative—the wonderful escape of 
a trapper, 

** As these adventurers usually draw their 
food as well as their raiment from nature’s 
spacious warehouse, it is customary for one or 
two hunters to precede the party in search of 
game, that the whole may not be forced at 
night to lie down supperless. The rifle of 
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Hugh Glass being esteemed as among the most 
unerring, he was on one occasion detached for 
supplies. He was a short distance in advance 
of the party, and forcing his way through a 
thicket, when a white bear, that had imbedded 
herself in the sand, arose within three yards of 
him ; and before he could ‘ set his triggers,’ 
or turn to retreat, he was seized by the throat 
and raised from the ground : casting him again 
upon the earth, his grim adversary tore out a 
mouthful of the cannibal food which had ex. 
cited her appetite, and retired to submit the 
sample to her yearling cubs, which were near 
at hand. The sufferer now made an effort to 


.,escape, but the bear immediately returned with 


a re-inforcement, and seized him by the shoul. 


fder: she also lacerated his arm very much, 


and inflicted a severe wound on the back of 
his head. In this second attack the cubs were 
prevented from participating, by one of the 
party who had rushed forward to the relief of 
his comrade. One of the cubs, however, forced 
the new-comer to retreat into the river, where, 
standing to the middle. in the water, he gave 
his foe a mortal shot, or, to use his own lan. 
guage, ‘I burst the varment.’ Meantime the 
main body of trappers having. arrived, ad. 
vanced to the relief of Glass, and delivered 
seven or eight shots, so well directed as to ter. 
minate hostilities, by despatching the bear as 
she stood over her bleeding victim. Glass was 
thus providentially snatched from the grasp of 
the ferocious animal ; yet his condition was 
far from being enviable: he had received se. 
veral dangerous wounds, his whole body was 
bruised and’ mangled, and he lay weltering in 
his blood, in exquisite torment. ‘To procure 
surgical aid, now so desirable, was impossible ; 
and to remove the sufferer was equally so: the 
safety of the whole party, being now in the 
country of hostile Indians, depended on the 
celerity of their movements. To remove the 
lacerated and: starcely breathing. Glass seemed 
certain death to him—to the rest of the party 
such a measure would have been fraught 
with danger Under these circumstances, 
Major Henry, by offering an extravagant re- 
ward, induced two of his party to remain 
with the wounded man until he should ex- 
pire, or recover sufficient strength to bear 
removal to some of the trading establishments 
in that country. They remained with their 
patient five days, when, supposing his recovery 
to be no longer possible, they cruelly abandoned 
him, taking with them his rifle, shot-pouch, 
and all appliances, leaving him no means of 
making fire or procuring food. These unprin- 
cipled wretches proceeded on the trail of their 
employer; and when they overtook. him, re- 
ported that Glass had died of his wounds, and 
that they had interred him in the best manner 
possible. They produced his effects in con- 
firmation of their assertions, and readily ob- 
tained credence. But poor Glass was not ‘a 
slovenly, unhandsome ;’ nor was he wil. 
ling to yield without a struggle to the grim 
king of terrors. Retaining a slight hold upon 
life, when he found himself abandoned, he 
crawled with great difficulty to a spring, which 
was within a few yards. Here he laid ten days 
subsisting upon cherries that hung over the 
spring, and grains des beufs, or buffaloe-ber- 
ries, which were within his reach. . Acquiring 
by slow degrees a little strength, he now set 
off for Fort Kiawa, a trading post, on the 
Missouri river, about three hundred and fifty 
miles distant. It required no ordinary degree 
of fortitude to crawl to the end of such a 
journey, through a hostile country, without 
fire-arms, with searcely. strength to: drag one 
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limb after another, and with almost no other 
subsistence than wild berries. He had, how- 
ever, the fortune one day to be ‘ in at 
the death of a buffaloe calf,’ which was over- 
taken and slain by a pack of wolves. He per- 
mitted the assailants to carry on the war, until 
no signs of life remained in their vietim, and 
then interfered and took ion of the 
‘ fatted calf ;? but as he had no means of 
striking fire, we may infer that he did not 
make a very prodigal use of the veal thus 
obtained. With indefatigable industry, he 
continued to crawl until he reached Fort 
Kiawa.” 

Were we inclined to censure, censure would 
be of little moment to our author: we will 
conclude with his estimate of fame :—‘* You 
will remind me, I dare say, of posterity ; but, 
in the language of a merry neighbour of mine, 
I reply, * Hang posterity! what did posterity 
ever do for me!’ So I shall write when I 
please, and court the girls when I can.” Vul- 
garity can hardly go further. 





An Historical and Descriptive Account of the 
Royal Palace of Elthem. By John Chessell 
Buckler. 8vo. pp. 108. London, 1828. 
Nichols and Son. 

WE are much pleased with the manner in 

which Mr. Buckler has completed a task of no 

trifling difficulty. Not only has he performed 
all he professed to do, but something more: 
for his little volume contains an essay on En- 
glish architecture, of considerable interest. The 
character of the work will be best exemplified 
by quoting the author’s own words. Of Eltham 

Mr. Buckler says :— 

“ In the design of this palace was observed 
the rule of limiting the elevation to two sto- 
ries; and there are not many examples of a 
third range of apartments below the roof. The 
lower floor sometimes comprised the hall, 
which, in this case, admitted of no particular 
distinction ; for example: the halls of the an- 
vient mansions at Congresbury in Somerset- 
shire, and Aishbury in Berkshire. At Meth- 
ley, the seat of the Earl of Mexborough, in 
addition to the lofty hall, appears a story with 
handsome bow-windows; but it is to be ob- 
served, that this singular arrangement has oc- 
casioned an unusual height of building, and 
that no part of the hall; excepting the porch 
and arches within, are prior te the age of Eli- 
zabeth. In buildings of great or small extent, 
this judicious rule was strictly followed, and 
Lord Burlington has’ proved, in another style 
of architecture, that grandeur of design is not 
incompatible with an elevation comprising only 
two ranges of apartments. The distance be- 
tween the hall and the wall washed ‘by the 
moat on the west side, is sixty feet; and it 
will be observed, that though throuighous the 
western boundary the very ancient stone base- 
ment remains, yet, from the level of the en- 
closed ground, ‘the superstructures of both ex- 
tremes have béen rebuilt of brick ; but not so 
the middle space, consisting of about one third 
the whole extent: hence there is reason to 
suppose that, with the great hall, the building 
joined to its western extremity, of stone, of the 
same age and the same architecture, retained 
without abatement, till the period of its de- 
struction, its beauty and fair proportions. ‘Two 
bold -but imperfect buttresses distinguish the 
part of the wall here described ; and the care 
with which these supports were constructed is 
evident in the excellence of the workmanship 
and the soundness of the material. The ground 
rooms of this building were. occupied for the 


pastry, the spicery, and my lord chaucellor’s! the 





buttery.. King Henry the Seventh, who re- 
sided much at Eltham, and, as appears by a 
record in the Office of Arms, most commonly 
dined in the great hall, rebuilt the front of the 
palace next the moat, that is, the west, or 
principal front, which extended full three hun- 
dred and eighty feet; and havoc rested from 
its unworthy toils before it had exterminated 
all traces of the Tudor building therein referred 
to. Eltham Palace exhibited the same partial, 
though not inconsiderable, re-edification which 
very few mansions of remote antiquity escaped. 
The spirit of improvement often, and not un- 
frequently the love of variety, influenced these 
changes; and the taste with which they were 
sometimes made, may, without presumption, 
be questioned, especially where we observe the 
mutilation of an elegant feature for the accom. 
modation of one destitute of merit as a speci- 
men of architecture, and of propriety on the 
score of convenience. How far Eltham Palace 
warranted these observations, must remain 
doubtful; but, referring to the alterations 
which in former times were made in ancient 
buildings, I may remark, that the hall more 
commonly retained its original character than 
any other part of the mansion. This might 
have been on account of its dimensions, which 
were always ample ; and where no improvement 
in convenience could be made, none was de- 
sired, if attainable, in the architecture. Cer- 
tainly no improvement in this respect would 
have followed an alteration of the hall at El- 
tham. Henry the Seventh could not have pro- 
duced in its stead a building with excellencies 
of so high an order as were commanded by 
Edward the Fourth. If talent had not greatly 
diminished, the style of architecture on which 
it was exercised claimed merit rather for the 
profusion and delicacy of its ornaments, than 
for the boldness and beauty of its proportions.” 

Again: ‘* King Henry the Seventh’s build- 
ing, which the record calls ‘ handsome,’ doubt- 
less partook of the character which distin- 
guished the best designs of that and the 
succeeding reign, so celebrated for their ge- 
nerous encouragement of architecture. The 
same spirit which guided Edward the Fourth 
in the building of his palace, seems to have 
descended without diminution to his royal 
successor. Angular or circular bay-windows, 
variously elustered, are the predominant fea- 
tures. The specimen adjoining Queen Eli- 
zabeth’s gallery in Windsor Castle, is of un- 
rivalled magnificence, and the forms there 
observable have been adopted on the sides of 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. Wolsey has 
preserved the same rich and elegant character 
in the great west gateway of his college in 
Oxford; and the Duke of Buckingham also 
combined the forms alluded to in two superb 
bay-windows, each comprehending two stories, 
in the splendid south front of his castle at 
Thornbury. That windows of the kind here 
described, and of which I have enumerated 
several of the grandest specimens now re- 
maining, once distinguished the western fa- 
ade of Eltham Palace, is more than probable. 

he basement of a bay-window, consisting of 
an oblong square, 124 feet wide, and 44 in 
bulk, with a wall of a triangular shape in 
front, is a very interesting relic among these 
scanty ruins. But this is not a solitary fea- 
ture; it stands between four other solid 
masses, the basements of towers, bay-windows, 
or chimney shafts, and assumes the appearance 
of uniformity, though wanting in exactness of 
dimensions. This range, measuring ninety 
feet, joins the south angle; on which aspect, 
extreme tower appears in the same pro- 
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portions as towards the west; and at the 
distance of twenty feet there is another tower, 
of nearly equal size, between whieh and the 
bridge, the wall is levelled to the foundation. 
I have before observed, that the old plan de. 
notes no buildings on the south side, bit at 
the extreme angle next the west it defines a 
cluster prominent enough to stretch nearly 
across the moat. These are described as the 
lodgings of the lord chancellor. There are 
no fragments of walls to determine the extent 
of the south front from the west angle, but 
the vaults which still remain under-ground, if 
not capacious drains, were used for cellars, 
and have had buildings over them. But these 
subterranean rooms are not now 80 easy of. 
aceess as they were formerly; one has 
partly, and several entirely, closed up. Two 
on the west side still remain open, and one 
towards the south, originally sixty feet long, 
is now a convenient receptacle for garden im- 
plements. All these vaults, excepting the last, 
are about three feet wide, and six feet high to 
the crown of the arch. The principal one, 
facing the west, extends fifty feet under 
ground; but the one adjoining, and that 
towards the south, merit description. The 
former extends twenty-five feet from the en- 
trance, and consists of three members, alto. 
gether resembling the Roman I. The middle 
space measures ten feet four inches by four 
feet. The outer division contains the stair- 
case, which formerly communicated with the 
apartments above; and the inner,’a deepl 
recessed arch, between which and the vault is 
an aperture in the roof twenty-four inches by 
twenty, framed with stone, and doubtless once 
concealed by a trap-door. The door of the 
latter, or south vault, appears between the 
towers before noticed, and its ¢ourse is sin.« 
gularly irregular, varying in width from four 
to six feet, four feet three inches, and four 
feet nine inches. In the left or west wall is 
an arched recess, five feet wide, and four deep ; 
and further on, a small recess or niche. But 
@ square aperture in the roof near the outer 
doorway is the object of primary interest. It 
is neatly formed, and large enough to admit 
the passage of an individual, and seems to 
justify the vulgar tales of adventures by means 
of secret passages, which attach to this and 
many other celebrated old houses. * * ® 

** The beauty of Henry the Seventh’s build. 
ing towards the west might occasion no regret 
at the change which that sovereign made in 
the architecture of his palace at Eltham; but 
with wood and poveed it was not possible to 
excel the general character here given, that of 
the commonest domestic style, though it ap- 
peared with the enrichments of older architec. 
tare. This fragment of the building, dividing 
the area from east to west, stands between the 
hall and the eastern boundary, twelve yards 
apart from the former, and nearly the same 
distance from the latter, which space is now 
covered with sheds and outhouses, on the foun- 
dations of rooms connected with the kitchens, 
which occupied a large on the eastern 
boundary ; the remainder of the side having 
had lodging-rooms, which, it appears, went to 
decay in the next a 

‘© The hall was the master feature of the 
palace, With a suite of rooms at either ex- 
tremity, it rose in the centre of the surrounding 
buildings, as superior in the grandeur of its 
architecture as in the ‘magnificence of its pro- 

rtions and the amplitude of its dimensions. 
This fair edifice has survived the shocks which, 
at different periods, laid the palace low. Deso~ 
lation has reached ite very walls, and the hand 
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of wanton mischief has dared to injure where it 
could not destroy ; but still the hall of Eltham 
palace has not, with the exception of the louver, 
been entirely deprived of its smallest consti- 
tuent feature. Its north and south sides were 
both open to quadrangles. Their architecture 
corresponded precisely, excepting that the south 
parapet was plain, while that on the other side, 
facing the principal gate of entrance, was em- 
battled, and the cornice enriched with sculp- 
tured corbels. 4 : 
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Time's Telescope, for 18293; or, a C te ie again oe Ga until Rogation 
Guide to the Almanacks,. gc. fc. Published | sunday ; thence it is forbidden until Trinity 

. Sherwood and Co. ‘ t A . ‘ 

annually, 8 ? Sunday, from whence it is unforbidden till 

OF this judicious and useful annual volume we| Advent Sunday; but then it goes out, and 

have ever been called upon to speak in terms of | comes not in again till the 13th day of January 

well-merited commendation ; nor does its pre-| next following.” 

sent appearance deteriorate from the high cha-} As a variety to these antiquarian researches, 

racter of the preceding years. It is indeed a| we add— ‘ y 

very pleasant miscellany, combining in an| The Influence of a Flower. —‘ There are 

eminent degree the utile-et dulce. The regular|many brief incidents and apparently trivial 


“ Now that the building needs repair—after | almanack intelligence is. agreeably relieved by | events in our lives, that, at the moment of oc. 
serving its degraded purpose for more than a_| illustrations of antiquities and obsolete cus-|currence, are almost unnoticed ; ‘but which, 


century,.and standing by its original strength, 


toms, brief contemporary biographies are in-| from some association, make an impression on 


for no substantial repairs have in modern times | terspersed, and astronomy and natural history |the memory at many periods of after-life, or 
been bestowed upon it, or any care taken to/| form conspicuous features; so that nothing can|may be remembered through existence with 
protect its walls from violence,—it is con-|be more various and amusing than the objects | undiminished freshness; when others, of the 
demned_as old and useless, and must no longer | reflected in. Time’s Telescope. most seeming interest at the time, fade from 
cumber the ground. This fate hangs over the} The frontispiece, from Teniers, is a perfect | our recollections, or become abraded from the 


last grand relic of Eltham palace; a fate whicn 


gem in its style of engraving ; and there are | mind by a constant collision with the passing 


might be averted by the application of one of | numerous wood-cuts of birds, fishes, and rural | transactions of our days. It is in early life 


the many thousands which are annually voted 


and fancy subjects, from drawings of eminent | chiefly; perhaps entirely, that deep and indeli. 


for the monstrous inventions of modern archi- | artists (including Clennell), some of which are | ble sensations of regard and affection are made ; 
tects, called palaces. Millions are exhausted | of the foremost order in this agreeable class of | and impressions in those days are often recorded 
to rear monuments in proof of the bad taste|art. Altogether, while the more showy Annu-| upon an unsullied tablet, that admits in after. 
of the age, and the abundance it has yet to| als are levying contributions over the land upon | hours of no erasement or superscription. How 
learn before it attains a knowledge of the grand | all persons of taste or. intellect, this more un-| deep are our school-boy reminiscences ! and the 
and sublime in architecture, at the same time| pretending work is truly entitled to a full| kindnesses received, and the friendships form. 


that a few hundreds, judiciously applied, would 


share of encouragement, not only from the same | ed, at such periods, commonly constitute more 


secure for the admiration of after-times a build-| patrons, but from those who desire to unite in- | enduring characters on our minds than all the 
ing that has been admired and neglected in our | struction with literary recreation. We select | after-occurrences, ‘half-heartless transactions, 
own, and which posterity may have more taste | two or three extracts as containing the greatest | perhaps, of later hours; when darker passions 


or greater ability to consult as a model than 
ourselves, b es ad 


novelty to us ; but the component parts are too | arise—ambition, avarice, self-interest, and cold 
much diversified to admit of our exhibiting spe-| reality, banish for ever the elysian ideas of 


“ This building furnishes a strong proof of | cimens of all the kinds —original poetry, me-| youthful romance. There is a flower, the com- 


the scientific powers of former architects; it 
shews how accurately they calculated between 


moirs, recollections, anecdotes, quotations, &c. | mon cowslip of the fields, which, by reason of 
&c. &. The annexed are all we can readily | associations, for thirty years of my life I never 


the support and the weight supported; and | detach. saw without emotion;:and though I might 
though we look with some surprise at the thin-| |The following curious letter, extracted from | sanctify this feeling, I confess my belief that it 
ness of the walls which have for so many cen-| the Lansdowne MSS. in the British Museum, | has not contributed to the general happiness of 


turies upheld: the vast roof of timber, yet we 


must be satisfied that ‘it w4’ an undertaking of | cester, to Sir 


no temerity, since the walls would still have 
stood as erect as when first built, if the ex- 


ternal covering of the roof had not been wholly | Edward VI. :— 


was written eae Sandys, Bishop of Wor-| my life: from reverence at ‘first, it gradually 
-Cecill{afterwards Lord Burgh-| became a disease, induced a morbid indiffer- 
ley), on the occasion of'presenting him with’a | ence,‘and undermined aud.destroyed the health. 
curious clock, which formerly belonged to King | ful sources of enjoyrient. 
“ Towards the close of a most lovely spring 


neglected, or only imperfectly repaired; and so| ‘* What way I may declare any part of my|day—and such a lovely one, to my fancy, has 


far from exhibiting a fissure through decay, 


bounden Deutie towardes you, for the manifold | never beamed from the heavens since—I care- 


it is difficult in some parts to trace the joints | benefitte received, certainlie I wote not. For | lessly. plucked a cowslip from a. copse side, and 


in the masonry; nor is the carved work less 
perfect. ° be ° 

** King Edward the Fourth is the first sove- 
reign on record who is mentioned as having 
built any part of Eltham palace. He, we are 
informed, ‘ to his great cost, repaired his house 
at Eltham.’*® And though no part of the 
building is here particularly named, yet the 
architecture of the hall bears the stamp of his 
age, namely, the last half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; and further, one of the well-known 
badges of this monarch is a conspicuous orna- 
ment in the spandrils of the north entrance. 
I have before described it as a rose en soleil ; 
it is carved with the utmost delicacy, is shewn 
in the title-page, and is precisely similar to one 
drawn on a contemporary manuscript in the 
records of the British Museum.” 

In a postscript, Mr. Buckler informs us that 
parliament has not been appealed to in vain. 
The hall is: now undergoing partial restitu- 
tion; but that it is still to be used as a barn! 
Weare, however, grateful, and so will the pub- 
lic be, to ministers for rescuing this splendid 
monument of art from total destruction; and 
it is not too much to say that the Literary 
Gazette has been in no slight degree instru. 
ment to its preservation. 
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as ye haue bene the meane to bringe me into| gave it to Constance. *T'was on that beautiful 
the place of honestie, from malice, whiche|evening when she told me all her heart! as, 
mynded to Impeache yt, which benefitt of all|seated on a mossy bank, she dissected, with 
others I esteame the most, and can no other- | downcast eyes, every part of the flower ; chives, 
wise recompense, but-onlie by bearing of good | pointal, petal, all were displayed ; though I am 
will, which when seasonable tymes will make | sure she never even thought of the class. My 
bud forth and yelde fruyt, ye may of right | destiny through life I considered as fixed from 
clame the same as youre owne. Suche ys the|that hour. Shortly afterwards I was called, by 
barrennes of this contrie that yt bringith no-|the death of a relative, to a distant part of 
thing forth fitt to remember you withall, and| England: upon my return, Constance was no 
therfor I am bold to present you with an olde|more. The army was not my original desti- 
clock, in the stead of a New Yeares Gift.| nation; but my mind began to be enfeebled by 
Which I trust ye will the rather accept because | hourly musing upon one subject alone, without 
by was yor olde Masters of happy memorie, | cessation or available termination ; yet reason 
- Edwards, and afterwards yor lovinge and | enough remained to convince me, that, without 
learned brothers Mr. Cheekes, and synes hys|change and excitement, it would degenerate 
who thinkith him self in many respectes most | into fatuity. 
bounden ynto you; whois prayer ye shall euer| ‘* The preparation and voyage to India, new 
have, whois seruice ye may ever vse: as|companions, and ever-changing scenes, hushed 
knowith the Almightie ; who grant you many | my feelings, and produced a calm that might 
happie a with much increase in the know- | be called a state of blessedness—a condition in 
ledge of Christ ynto whois merciful governance | which the ignoble and inferior ingredients of 
I commend you, from my house at Hartillbury,|our nature were subdued by the divinity of 
this 28 December, 1563. mind. Years rolled on in almost constant ser- 
Y¥* in Christ most bounde, vice; nor do I remember many of the events 
Ep. Wicorn.” | of that time, even with interest or regret. In 
In Aubrey’s Gentilism, another MS. in the|one advance of the army to which I was at- 
Lansdowne Collection, is the following printed | tached, we had some skirmishing with the irre- 
advertisement, apparently cut out of an old|gulars of our foe; the pursuit was rapid, and 
almanack :— f fell behind my detachment, wounded and 
‘* Marriage comes in on the 13th day of , in ‘ascen a ghaut: resting in the 
January, and at Sepiuagesima Sunday it is jungle, with langui eyes fixed on the ground, 
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without any — r feeling but that of 
fatigue and the smarting of my shoulder, a 
cowslip caught = sight! my blood rushed to 
my heart—and, shuddering, I started on my 
feet, felt no fatigue, knew of no wound, and 
joined my — I had not seen this flower 
for ten years! but it probably saved my life,— 
a European officer, wounded and alone, might 
have tempted the avarice of some of the nu- 
merous and savage followers of an Indian army. 
In the cooler and calmer hours of reflection 
since, I have often thought that this appear- 
ance was a mere phantom, an illusion—the off- 
spring of weakness: I saw it but for a moment, 
andstoo imperfectly to be assured of reality ; 
and whatever I believed at the time seems now 
to have been a painting on the mind rather 
than an object of vision: but how that image 
started up, I conjecture not—the effect was 
immediate and preservative. This flower was 
again seen in Spain: I had the command of an 
advance party, and in one of the recesses of the 
Pyrenees, of the romantic, beautiful Pyrenees, 
upon a secluded bank, surrounded by a shrub- 
bery so lovely as to be noticed by many—was a 
cowslip. It was now nearly twenty years since 
I had seen it in Mysore: I did not start ; but 
a cold and melancholy chill came over me; yet 
I might possibly have gazed long on this hum. 
ble little flower, and recalled many dormant 
thoughts, had-not a sense of duty (for we mo- 
mentarily expected an attack) summoned my 
attentions to the realities of life: so, drawing 
the back of my hand across my eyes, I cheered 
my party with, ‘ Forward, lads!’ and pursued 
my route, and saw it no more, until England 
and all her flowery meadows met my view: but 
many days-and service had wasted life, and 
worn the fine edge of sensibility away :—they 
were now before me in endless profusion, al- 
most unheeded, and..without excitement: I 
viewed pot.the cowslip.. when fifty; as I had 
done with the eyes of nineteen.” 

We offer no examples of the poetry, though 
there are many sweet pieces, to illustrate the 
seasons, both selected and original. 





The Golden Lyre. London, Haas. 


Anonce the other elegant little volumes which 
at this period of the year court attention as 
appropriate Christmas or New Year’s gifts, is 
one, newly started, of a unique and peculiarly 
interesting character. .This novelty is entitled 
The Golden Lyre; and, in the shape and size 
(though not the thickness) of the smaller 
Annuals, contains specimens of the most popu- 
lar. poetry of the four great European coun- 
tries—-England, France, Germany, and Italy— 
printed in. the original languages, and a/to- 
gether in gold. The effect of this singular 
species of typography is very splendid ; its pe- 
culiarity renders it additionally attractive ; and 
the care bestowed on the selections is in cha- 
racter with that evidently required on the 
part of the printer—«we had almost said en- 
graver, for every page looks like a separate 
blazon. ., , 
. The body of the work is introduced by the 
following brief address, explanatory of its nature 
and general objects :— 

‘** Worthy to be printed in letters of gold,’ is 
8 phrase usually employed to express our highest 
esteem and admiration of some 1 
essay of human virtue or genius. The present 
compilation—although contaiaing extracts of 
various idegrees of merit—will not, it is hoped, 
be thought undeserving such a splendid. dis- 


_Sinction ;, and, while it aspires to be useful to 


the young student of foreign languages, in the 


formation and direction of his taste, may 
agreeably recall to ‘the more advanced scholar 
some of the most delightful passages in the 
whole circle of poetical literature.” 

And this pledge has been redeemed :—the 
lover of English literature will find extracts 
from Byron, Campbell; Goleridge, James Mont- 
gomery, Rogers, Scott, Southey, and Words- 
worth. Amongst the specimens of French 
poetry, we observe quotations —each of which 
forms a complete little piece in itself— 
from those eminent Gallic poets, Boileau and 
Voltaire; in ‘addition to whom, are laid 
under contribution, Delille, Lamartine, Mille- 
voye, and other beautiful writers of the pre- 
sent day, with whose productions it is high 
time those of our fellow-countrymen who are 
studying the French tongue should become 
acquainted. As there is no accomplishment 
more universally in vogue than the knowledge 
of this elegant language — which such even as 
cannot fluently speak, readily read — we are 
sure that no one will lay down the volume 
before us without having experienced a new 
delight, and acquired a fresh source of intellec- 
tual gratification, by the perusal of these charm- 
ing fragments. 

But the ‘ march of intellect” —a term 
justly derided for its affectation, but a thing 
not the less real and” progressive—has intro- 
duced, of late years, a more extensive desire— 
a thirst after information touching foreign 
lands, not limited within the boundary of the 
customs, peculiarities, and language, of our 
immediate continental neighbours, but taking 
a far wider sweep; and hence has arisen, 
among other indications, a stronger wish to 
cultivate both the German and Italian tongues. 

To this fast-growing taste, the Golden Lyre 
likewise administers ; and the book is rend- 
ered complete, as one ‘harmonious specimen of 
European song, by the insertion of extracts 
from Githe, Schiller, Tieck, Salis, &c.—names 
which are every day acquiring additional 
radiance amongst us, and which mus¢ continue 
to do so by the prescriptive and unalienable 
right of genius. The selections from Italian 
authors (Ariosto, Dante, Filicaja, Metastasio, 
Tasso, &c.) close the work, which has thus all 
the combined charm of novelty, variety, sweet- 
ness, and brevity. 
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Mitne’s Essay on Comets. 

[Concluded from our last.] 
THE question of the earth ever having been 
struck by a comet is discussed, and its pro- 
bability maintained, from the physical revo- 
lutions which it must have undergone at some 
time. By an attentive investigation of the 
general features of the globe, Mr. Milne sup- 
poses that the collision of a comet, by which 
these physical changes were effected, must have 
taken p somewhere in the southern hemi- 
sphere. Having dismissed this point, that next 
brought under notice, is the probable period 
when a similar catastrophe will occur; and of 
all comets likely to produce this event, none is 
more so than the comet of Encke, which is 
now nightly expected to be visible, if not so 
already. 


** Never removing from the sun to a greater 
distance than Pallas, and crossing the track of 
the earth, as well as that of every other planet 
below. Pallas, more than sixty times in a cen- 
tury, it is from this comet chiefly that we have 
to apprehend the risk of a collision. It is 
found to be particularly liable to suffer pertui- 
bation from the attraction of Mercury, which 
it sometimes approaches so near as 360,000 
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miles. This circumstance has led some to 
apprehend that, at a future period, a collision 
may take place between this comet and Mer: 
cury; at all events, their frequent proximity 
will afford to astronomers the means of deter. 
mining that planet’s mass, which is not yet 
very accurately known. Concerning its ap- 
proach to our own planet, Olbers has computed, 
that in the course of 88,000 years this comet 
will come as near to us as the moon; that in 
four millions of years it will pass at the dis- 
tance of about 7700 geographical miles, when, 
if its attraction should equal that of the earth, 
the waters of the ocean will be elevated 13,000 
feet, that is, above all the European mountains 
except Mont Blanc. The inhabitants of the 
Andes and the Himalaya mountains, therefore, 
would alone be able to escape such a deluge, 
which would probably leave upon our globe 
records of its occurrence, similar to those dis- 
coverable at the present day. After a lapse of 
219 millions of years, according to the calcula- 
tions of the same astronomer, an actual collision 
will take place between this comet and the 
earth, severe enough to shatter its external 
crust, alter the elements of its orbit, and anni- 
hilate the various species of animated beings 
dwelling on its surface. - . 
Hence we may conclude that, in the course of 
219 millions of years, our globe will certainly 
be smashed by a comet. I have remarked that 
Encke’s comet approaches nearer the earth’s 
orbit than any other yet discovered ; and hence 
the probability is, that the fate which is thus 
demonstrated to be reserved for our globe, will 
be fulfilled by means of this particular comet. 
But such speculations, however striking the 
results, conduce to no practical advantage, and 
—s little to the advancement of science. 

ey afford, astonishi fs of the ene: 
of ve intellectual « power, by which mo 
extends his vision to the Horizon of the most 
distant futurity, and looks forward, it may be, 
with a feeling of complacent assurance, to those 
momentous events, which, from his knowledge 
of nature, he is enabled to foresee. But let 
him not rest too confidently on the verity of 
such anticipations. Astronomers have prophe- 
sied, it is true, the collision of a comet with the 
earth,—an event that will at once destroy the 
greater part of the human species; but any 
slight attraction, which, in calculating ‘the 
movements of this comet, they have chanced 
to overlook, must invalidate all their conclu. 
sions, and render the prediction at once vain 
and futile: while, perhaps, some other comet, 
among the many thousands traversing the 
system, and following an orbit to us unknown, 
may, in the mean while, come in contact with 
our globe, and thus, without any warning of 
its approach, produce the same terrible effects, 
long before the expected period have arrived.” 

Mr. Milne has some curious ideas on comets 
considered as habitable bodies, and very inge- 
niously shews that there is no absurdity in the 
supposition, but that it is perfectly agreeable 
with the economy of the universe. 

‘¢ If we estimate the intelligence of beings by 
the knowledge which their place in the uni- 
verse is fitted to impart, we are’ compelled to 
regard the cometary inhabitants as of an order 
even superior to the creatures of the earth. 
When, for example, they find themselves pass- 
ing through the midst of the satellites, those 
small bodies which we can scarcely discern with 
telescopes—or when they are brought so close 
to the-planet Saturn that they can examine the 
wonderful phenomenon of his rings even with 
the naked eye—or when, at the périhelidn pas. 
sage, they are able to observe every thing on 














the surface of the sun, that great luminary, the 
mysterious source of life, and light, and energy. 
to the s hat spectacles of delightful 
con ion must they enjoy, and what means 
of attaining an acquaintance with the works of 
nature, ly greater than any which we 


shall ever command! Traversing, as they do, 
the whole extent of that system of which the 
earth forms so insignificant a member, and 
directing their course far beyond its known 
limits into those regions of space, whose dark 
and unfathomable nature it will bey ever — 
human penetration to explore, the beings who 
have their abode on canes must be familiar 
with many important truths of which we can ob- 
tain only a few casual glimpses, and witness such 
glorious and sublime displays of the manifold 
wonders of creation, as must afford to them the 
noblest conceptions of that Almighty Being by 
whose wisdom they were constructed, and by 
whose power they are still sustained.” 

Towards the conclusion very interesting mat- 
ter is introduced relative to the origin of the 
planetary system, the idea of which was proba- 
bly s ted by those nebula which are not 
ana into stars, in the centre of each of 
which there is a nucleus of brightness, that ma 
be termed the incipient sun, surrounded wit 
attenuated matter, gradually coalescing into 

tary globes. 

*¢ But the comets, on account of the striking 
peculiarities of their movements, could not pos- 
sibly be reconciled to this hypothesis. The cir- 
cumstance of their moving in every direction in- 
discriminately, sometimes nearly at right angles 
to the ecliptic, sometimes in a manner quite 
opposite to the course of the planets, proved 
that they could not possibly have had their 
origin, in common with them, in a solar atmo- 
sphere. The eccentricity of their orbits indi- 
cated that they come from, and probably. origi- 
nate in, a quarter of the heavens far beyond 
the limits of the solar atmosphere, or planetary 
spheres ; while their highly attenuated nature, 
as shewn by various circumstances, render it 
probable that they must be formed by the local 
condensation of some medium diffused through 
celestial space.” So that comets may be con- 
sidered, according to this hypothesis, as stran- 
gers or visiters of the solar system, not of the 
same family nor generated by a similar process, 
but each forming a werld by itself, and fulfil. 
ling its own separate functions in the great 
economy of nature. Mr. Milne introduces the 
opinions of Herschel and La Place, relative 
to the generation of comets—“ that these are 
origi minute nebulz, which, by the conti- 
‘nual approximation of their particles, have at 
length acquired such a degree of density, as to 
be capable of being attracted by the sun, and of 
describing an orbit of theirown. As the nebu- 
lous mass approaches the sun, one result is the 
expansion of its parts, and their prolongation 
into what has been termed the tail: but ano- 
ther result, according to Herschel, and one no 
less important, is a gradual consolidation of the 
nebulous matter by the agency of the solar heat. 
‘It is. admitted on all hands,” says he, ‘ that 
the act of shining denotes a decomposition, in 
which at least light is given out; but that 
many other elastic volatile substances escape at 
the same time, especially in so high a degree of 
rarefaction, is far from improbable. Since light 
then, certainly, and very likely other subtile 
fluids also, escape in great abundance during a 
considerable time before and after a comet’s 








nearest approach to the sun, I look,’ says Her- 
schel, ‘ upon a perihelion passage in some de- 
gree as an act of consolidation.’ ” 

Some objections may be made to this theory ; 
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for, however rare this nebulous matter, and of 
a tenuity scarcely conceivable, it must move, ‘in 
some small degree, in the direction towards 
which it is afterwards supposed to be attracted ; 
consequently, among the 2,500 nebul recorded, 
there would be, in some, a slow progressive 
motion detected—which has never been done: 
the theory is plausible, but it is at variance 
with many known peculiarities of comets, which 
are, it is highly probable, of the same origin 
as planets: the very great eccentricity of their 
orbits will account for many of the pheno- 
mena of cometary bodies. And might not an- 
other re pn be equally well raised, that 
this nebulous matter was the wreck and débris 
of former systems ? 

The rotation of comets on their axes is ra- 
ther slightly referred to; though this point, if 
established, would tend to throw great light on 
their physical constitution. That some have 
this motion, there can scarcely be a doubt ;— 
certain striking phenomena observed, cannot 
easily be referred to changes in either the en- 
velope or nucleus of several comets that have 
appeared ; the circumstance of the rotation of 
the tail of a comet, referred to in one of the 
notes, is exceedingly curious; the comets of 
1811* and 1825 had this peculiarity, to which 
we may add, that the latter was remarkable 
for its tail being distinctly bifid, the two great 
branches of which made an angle of 45° with 
each other :—this appearance was observed at 
Paramatta, in New South Wales, and near 
London, at the same time. 

Mr. Milne, in his advertisement, indirectly 
apologises for not having studied elegance of 
composition, or glossed over his Essay with 
the gay colouring of fancy; but the follow- 
ing specimen will sufficiently prove that he 
can not only write with accuracy as to related 
facts, and with perspicuity as to mathematical 
reasoning, but also with considerable. beauty 
and eloquence. 

‘* When we contemplate the astonishing dis- 
coveries which this same pitiful creature, man, 
has effected, concerning the movements and 
origin of the heavenly bodies, as well as the 
extent and constitution of the planetary sys. 
tem, we are lost in wonder and admiration. 
Darting his feeble vision from the surface of 
his own globe, by means of the telescope he 
directs his inquiring eye to the farthest limits 
of creation ; he examines other worlds moving 
in their various courses, at almost immeasur- 
able distances from his own: he is able to dis- 
cover the peculiarities of their orbits, and even 
to obtain intelligence respecting their physical 
structure. Those other bodies, the comets, 
which withdraw themselves far beyond the 
reach of perception, are not for that reason 
altogether lost tohim. With the penetrating 
eye of science he can follow them through 
their mazy and eccentric courses, and exactly 
anticipate the period when, after ages have 
elapsed, they will again be witnessed by pos- 
terity returning to the centre of the system. 
These bodies may thus be regarded as the 
couriers of man, bringing information of va- 
rious facts from the unexplored and unknown 
regions of space, which his own scanty and 
imperfect faculties could never directly obtain. 





* Very frequent mention is made of this comet in this 
Essay; the periodical times of the revolution of which, as 
determined by the following individuals, are 
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By aid of the vast stores of knowledge which 
man by such means has acquired, he is able 
to predict the great phenomena of the heavens 
long before their actual occurrence; he deli. 
neates the tracks which the countless orbs, 
rolling through space, will pursue for thou- 
sands of years; and can predict those terrible 
catastrophes arising from the crush of worlds, 
which will not only cause the annihilation of 
his species, but disorganise or alter the whole 
fabric of the system. Thus winging his ad- 
venturous way upon the resources of science, 
and rising to an acquaintance with the designs 
of Providence itself concerning the destinies of 
the world, man nobly vindicates the superiority 
of his lofty character! We behold the vigorous 
efforts of his soul, that vital principle in which 
his strength resides, struggling to free itself 
from this mortal coil,-elevating him far above 
his material nature; and even prolonging his 
existencé to the remotest limits of time, by 
opening to his view a prospect of the future, 
as available and certain as his experience of 
the past.” 

There seems to be something exceptionable 
in the sentiment expressed towards the con- 
clusion of the Essay (page 162), which repre. 
sents man as a being “ carried away by the 
stream of time, and launched at length into 
the gulf of oblivion.’’ The expression is cer- 
tainly unguarded, and, indeed, inconsistent 
with the sentiments conveyed in the 
just quoted, where the soul, that vital prin- 
ciple in which his strength resides, is repre- 
sented as struggling to free itself from its 
mortal coil. 





Noilekens and his Times. 
[Fourth notice. ] 
THOUGH So extremely censurable for the spirit 
in which they are written, there are so many 
curioys anecdotes and recollections in these vo- 
lumes, that we offer no excuse for prolonging 
our review beyond our usual limits. Continu- 
ing to blacken the character of Nollekens (the 
bad Will-maker!) and his wife, Mr. Smith 
says :—‘* It is probable that Mrs. Nollekens 
never experienced that inexpressible delight 
which diffuses itself through the benevolent 
heart, when alleviating the wants of others ; 
indeed, she would often remain at the window 
looking over the blind, and tantalising the 
piteous supplicants who every moment expected 
relief from her hand; and she would indulge 
in this practice, that passers-by might suppose 
the inhabitants of the mansion to be charitably 
inclined. One winter morning, when the wea- 
ther was so severe that the blackbirds fell from 
the branches, two miserable men, almost dying 
for want of nourishment, implored her charit- 
able aid; but little did the unhappy mendi- 
cants suppose that the only heart which sym- 
pathised in their afflictions was that of Betty 
in the kitchen, who silently crept up stairs and 
cheerfully gave them her mite. At this deli- 
cate rebuke, Mrs. Nollekens hastily opened the 
parlour-door, and vociferated, ‘ Betty! Betty! 
there is a bone below, with little or no —? 
it: give it the poor creatures!’ upon which, 
the one who had hitherto spoken, steadfastly 
looking in the face of his pale partner in dis- 
tress, repeated, ‘ Bill, we are to have a bone 
with little or no meat on it.’ When they were 
gone, the liberal-hearted Betty was seriously 
rated by her mistress, who was quite certain 
she would come to want. ‘ What “= 
our wages do you, child, if you give 80 
Soon to such people? Doctor Johnson has 
done all our servants more injury by that con- 





stant practice of his, of giving charity, as it is 
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called; than he is aware of—and I shall take} 
an opportunity of telling him so when I next 
see him at Sir John Hawkins’s; and I know 
Sir John and all his family will be on my side, 
for they are far from being extravagant people.’ 
—My worthy friend, the late Dr. Hill, assured 
me that a gentleman of the faculty, who lec- 
tured upon medical electficity, and gave advice 
gratis to the poor twice a week at his house in 
Bond Street, was visited by a woman dressed 

shabbily-genteel, who received the shock, until 
one of the patients informed the doctor that 
she was no less a person than Mrs. Nollekens, 

the wife of the famous sculptor. He was there- 
fore determined to expose her the next day, by 
getting, all the poor into the room before she 
was admitted; and what her shock was may 
easily be conceived, if we allow her to have 
possessed common feeling. When she was 

seated in the electrical chair, in the centre of 
the room, the doctor stood before her, and 

making her a profound bow, addressed her as 

Mrs. Nollekens. ‘* I wonder, madam,’ said he, 

‘that a lady of your fortune, and the wife of 
a Royal Academician, could think of passing 

yourself off as a pauper; you, who ought to 

enable me to relieve these poor people: you 

are welcome, madam, to the assistance which I 

have given you; but I hope and trust that you 

will now distribute the amount of my fees from 

persons in your station, to your distressed fet- 

low-creatures around you in this room.’ Mrs. 

Nollekens, after this electrifying shock, distri- 

buted the contents of her purse, which, unfor- 

tunately on this occasion, amounted only to a 

few shillings; though she left the room with a 

promise to send more. After this reproof, 

however, she was noticed to dress a little bet- 

ter, and to walk with her high-caned parasol, 

as usual, e “4 

“ Mr. Browne, one of Nollekens’s old friends, 
after having received repeated invitations to 
* step in and take pot-luek with him,’ one day 
took him at his word. The sculptor apologised 
for his entertainment, by saying that, as it was 
Friday, Mrs. Nollekens had proposed to take 
fish with him, so that they had bought a few 
sprats, of which he was wiping some in a dish, 
whilst she was turning others on the gridiron.” 

Sure such a pair were never seen, 
So justly formed to meet by nature! 

“ One day, when Mr. Nollekens was walk- 
ing in Cavendish Square, attended by his man 
Dodimy, he desired him to take up some sop 
which a boy had just thrown out of a beer-pot, 
observing that it would make a nice dinner for 
his dog Cerberus. ‘ Lord, sir! I take it up!’ 
exclaimed Dodimy, ‘ what! in the sight of your 
friends, Lord Besborough and Lord Brownlow ? 
See, sir, there’s Mr. Shee looking down at you. 
No, sir, I would not do it, if you were even to 
scratch me !?”* 

The annexed seems hardly deserving of re- 
membrance, except perhaps as relating to a 
distinguished ornament of our female litera- 
ture, and inculeating the good lesson of hu- 
manity to animals. 

“* Mrs. Radcliffe’s attention was one day 
arrested by a boy who stood silently weeping 
under the gateway of the little stable-yard, 
St. James’s; he held a cord, to the end of 
which a most miserable spectacle of a dog was 
tied, shivering between him and the wall. She 
Requested to know the cause of his grief, and 
the poor little fellow, after sobbing for some 





* «« Whenever Dodimy displeased his master, he com- 
monly threatened to scratch him, meaning out of his will, 
which he finally did, and gave his intended annuity of 302. 
to his principal assistant, Mr. Goblet, as the lor‘g-promised 
Provision for himselfand family!” 


time, with a modest reluctance stammered, 
‘ My mo-mo-mo-mopher insists.upon my hangs 
ing Fan; she won’t,keep her because her skin 
is bare. . Don’t touch her, ma’am, she has got 
the mange.’ ‘ Well, my little fellow, if you 
will walk back with me, I will not. only give 
you half-a-crown, but will keep your dog, and 
you shall come and see it.” When the poor 
animal was safely lodged at No. 5, Stafford- 
row, Pimlico, her new mistress placed her 
under proper care; and when she was i 
coated, she became excessively admired for her 
great beauty, and, being under the tuition of 
so amiable a protectress, she so improved in 
manners as to be often noticed by the late 
queen and the princesses, when walking with her 
mistress in Windsor Park, at the time Mrs. 
Radcliffe had a small cottage in the town. 
Miss Berry, my informant, who was greatly 
esteemed by Mrs. Radcliffe, related the fol- 
lowing proof of Fan’s good breeding and re- 
spect for a dog under superior protection. One 
of the princesses’ dogs, a spaniel exactly of 
Fanny’s size, caught one end of a long bone, 
at the moment Fan had found it, who, instead 
of snarling as a dog generally does when an 
interloper attempts to carry off a prize, very 
good-temperedly complied with the playfulness 
of the princess’s dog, by continuing to walk by 
her side, just like two horses in a curricle, 
each holding the extreme end of the bone, to 
the no small amusement of the royal eques- 
trians, who frequently recognised and noticed 
Mrs. Radcliffe as the authoress and Fanny’s 
mistress.”’ 

Panton Betew, a picture-dealer, appears to 
have been an odd character :—** His dress dif- 
fered from the general mode ; he wore a loose 
dark-brown great-coat, with, generally, a red 
cloth waistcoat, black shalloon smallclothes, 
dark gray worsted stockings, easy square-toed 
shoes, with small silver buckles, and a large 
slouched hat with a close round crown, without 
the least nap, being often..brushed, for cleanli- 
ness’ sake, with the shoe, shining, or table- 
brush. He was well-known to all the fish- 
venders in Lombard-court, Seven Dials, as a 
purchaser of fish for two ; which provender he 
was not ashamed to carry homein a dark snuff- 
coloured silk handkerchief, always taking care 
to hold it in his right hand, that he might dis- 
play a brilliant ring, which he said he wore in 
memory of his mother. The watchman shut 
and opened his shop.”’ In the house at Chel. 
sea, where he died, continues the author, ‘‘my 
father and I have often visited him. Inde- 
pendently of his knowledge of the origin of the 
artists of the last century, he was a well-in-, 
formed person upon the general topics of con- 
versation ; and he has been heard to say, that 
he liked to converse with a man whom he 
could swop an idea with. He was intimate 
with Hogarth, and frequently purchased pieces 
of plate with armorial bearings engraved upon 
them by that artist, which he cleared out for 
the next possessor; but, unfortunately for the 
Stanleyan collection, without rubbing off a 
single impression. .This was not the case with 
Morison, a silversmith, who at that time lived 
in Cheapside ; he took off twenty-five impres- 
sions of a large silver dish, engraved by Ho- 
garth, which impressions he not only numbered 
as they were taken off, but attested each with 
his own signature. Should this page meet the 
eyes of any branches of the good old-fashioned 
families, which have carefully preserved the 
plate of Oliver their unele, or Deborah their 
aunt, I sincerely implore them, should the ar- 
morial bearings be the production of the early 





part of the last century, to cause.a few impres- 
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sions to be taken from them ; for I am inclined 
to believe it very possible, that some curious 
specimens of Hogarth’s dawning genius may yet 
in that way be rescued from future furnaces.— 
The following use was made of Hogarth’s plates 
of the Idle and Industrious Apprentices, by the 
late John Adams, of Edmonton, schoolmaster, 
The prints were framed and hung up in the 
school-room ; and Adams, once a month, after 
reading a lecture upon their vicious and virtu- 
ous examples, rewarded those boys who had 

ducted th Ives well, and caned. those 
who had behaved ill—As Mr, and Mrs. Nol- 
lekens were now and then seen at Dr. Bur- 
ney’s conversazioni, which were extremely well 
attended by persons of title, I shall seize this 
opportunity of giving a few rather curious par- 
ticulars and anecdotes, concerning both them 
and the doctor himself. At these meetings 
he was seldom present ; for, being a very labo- 
rious man, he remained shut up in his study, 
unless they were truly brilliant, and he heard 
that Lord Brudenell, or some other great star 
was present, when he would immediately dress 
himself in his sword and bag, and, upon enter- 
ing the room, observe that he had just left the 
Duke of Cumberland’s. He, however, gave 
bad tea and worse suppers, for his polished 
table was disgraced by so poor an entertain, 
ment, that a dish of hard-baked pears had been 
nightly rejected to the extent of full six weeks. 
His terms for teaching music were half a gui, 
nea a lesson, and five guineas entrance. The 
late Lady Banks was one of his pupils; but he 
was considered by-mest men of true science as 
a very indifferent musician: Sir Joseph, who 
played the flute remarkably well, whenever he 
heard the doctor at the piano, always shook his 
head ; this mark of disapprobation being also 
accompanied with a shrug of the shoulders, 
The Greek with which his labours abound, was 
corrected, and indeed mostly provided, by the 
Rev. Mr, Twining ; who held frequent inter- 
course with him -as to his literary matters. 
Burke, who was uncommonly kind to him, 
procured him the situation of organist at Chel- 
sea Hospital, with an increase of salary. The 
doctor was rendered uncomfortable beyond mea- 
sure by the publication of a small work, in 
which he was ridiculed under the appellation 
of * Joel Collyer.” Upon this squib, he, accord- 
ing to calculations, expended full two hundred 
pounds in buying up copies wherever they were 
offered for sale. George Steevens was charged 
with its authorship, which, by.a smiling silence 
peculiar to himself, he knew very well how to 
appear to acknowledge :* however, after the 
death of Mr. Bicknell, it was discovered, among 
that gentleman’s papers, that he wroteit. The 
doctor lived for many years in Poland Street, 
but at the time he held his meetings, he resided 
in St. Martin’s Street, Leicester Fields, next 
door to Orange Street Chapel, where I have 
frequently heard Mr. Toplady preach ; and in 
the very house now standing, Ne. 36, in which 
Sir Isaac Newton lived, whose observatory still 
remains above the attics.” 

The following extracts relating to Fuseli, of 
whom we wish to hear much more, shall termi- 
nate our present notice. ‘ It is well known 
that Fuseli could put forth his sting when he in- 
dulged his wit, as will appear in the following 
anecdote. Fuseli, hearing that Northcote, the 
painter, kept a dog, immediately exclaimed, 








* «« Severe as Steevens was when speaking of those per 
sons he avowedly detested, — the following enecdote 
will exhibit the bitterest dose of his spleen of any recorded. 
When he was looking at a portrait of Sir John Hill, the 
herbalist, at my father’s house, he exclaimed, ‘ He was 
the handsomest man in England, and the biggest scoun- 





drel in the world.’ ” 
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‘(What ?. Northcote-keep .a:dog!: what must 
he-feed upon’? why-he must eat his' own fleas.’ 
Severe as Fuseli was, 1 should be sorry to 
merit the lash of Northcote, for his thong 
would make any man’s back tingle who dared 
to kick ‘him viciously ; indeed Fuseli has been 
known to smart at even the twitch of North- 
cote’s retort-courteous. * * * 
‘One day, as Fuseli, Northcote, and Legat 
the engraver, were walking from Hampstead 
to London, the two latter gentlemen were ex- 
tolling the talent of Brown, the draughtsman 
who was so much noticed by Mr. Townley. 
Fuseli, after -having listened to the artist’s 
praise, exclaimed—‘ ‘Well, Brown, Brown, we 
have had enough of Brown ; let us now talk of 
Cipriani, who is in hell!’ Cipriani had been 
one of Fuseli’s best friends when he first came 
to England.—Fuseli, whose wit was at all times 
spirited and unexpected, upon entering the 
Antique Academy one evening, bruised hig shin 
against one of the student’s boxes which stood 
in his*way ; but instead of chiding the student 
who had left it there, he very good-lumouredly 
cried out, drawing his leg up to his body,— 
* Bless my heart! bless my heart! well, I see 
one thing—I must now wear spectacles upon 
my shins‘as well as upon my nose.’—The stu- 
dents, whilst waiting to go into the schools one 
evening, were making so great a noise, that 
Fuseli came out of his office into the hall, and 
called out ina voice of thunder,—‘ By G.d! 
you are a pack of d—d wild beasts, and I am 
your bl-st-d keeper!’ upon which some of 
the students laughing at the singularity of the 
expression, the old gentleman was put into so 
good a humour, that he went back without 
mying any thing more. Upon his entering 
the Model Academy, he observed the pieces of 
a figure on the ground :—‘ Who the devil has 
been doing this?’ A tell-tale of a student, 
wishing to ingratiate himself with the keeper, 
told him it was My. Mediend, whe-had broken 
it by jumping oVer. the rail. ‘However, the 
mischief-maker was disappointed by the good- 
tempered manner in which the communication 
was received by Fuseli, who observed—‘ Well, 
if Mr. Medland is so fond of jumping, I would 
advise him to go to Sadler’s Wells; that is 
the best academy I know of-for the improve- 
ment of agility. Rembrandt, who painted 
and etched his own portrait oftener than any 
other artist, in one of his pictures represented 
himself with so large a nose, that Fuseli ex- 
claimed, upon seeing it, —‘ What a nose! 
why, his nose is as big as his face! Well, he 
was a fine fellow ; I like to see a great man 
with a great nose. Richard Wilson had a 
‘great nose.’—A person wishing to see Mr. 
Fuseli upon business wholly concerning him. 
self, was so close upon Sam Stowger’s heels, 
that he announced himself, hoping that he did 
not intrude. ‘ You do intrude,’ observed 
Fuseli.’ * Then, sir, I will come to-morrow, 
if you please.’ ‘ No, sir,’ replied Fuseli, ‘ 1 
don’t wish you to come to-morrow, for then 
you will intrude a second time; let me know 
your business now.’—Mr. Northcote is in pos- 
session of a letter which he received from 
Fuseli when at Rome, in 1778, concluding 
with, * Love me,—Fuseli.’ Northcote, in his 
ary manner, when noticing this epistle, was 
heard to remark,—<‘ A pretty creature to love, 
indéed! but I admire his talents.-—Upon one 
of the private days for viewing the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, Fuseli coming in con- 
zact with Nollekens, who at that time had a 
‘scorbutie eruption on half his mouth and chin, 
fell back, and said, ‘ Why, Nollekens, what 
the devil’s the matter with you? you look 
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likeValentine:‘and ‘Orson united ; ‘ove half 
shaved and:the: other ‘not at all.’—The two 
following anecdotes were communicated to me 
by my worthy friend Mr. Cooper, the acade- 
mician. Mr. Nollekens greatly annoyed the 
members of the Academy: by coughing inces- 
santly when they were engaged in re-touching 
their pictures, before the opening of an ex- 
hibition. As he was. passing Fuseli, after 
coughing several times,’ hé- muttered, * Oh! 
dear, I am sure I shall die!’ to which Fuseli 
humorously replied, ‘ While you have a cough, 
Nollekens, you can never die !’—A student of 
the Academy, when shewing his drawing to 
Mr. Fuseli, assured him that he had finished 
it without using a crumb of bread. ‘ Take 
my advice,’ said Fuseli; ‘ go and buy a two- 
penny loaf, and I think with that you will be 
able to rub it all out.’~—Mrs. Fuseli being in 
a great rage, was advised by her husband to 
swear. ‘* Harriet, my dear, why don’t you 
swear ? it will ease your mind.’—Fuseli thus 
reprimanded one of the porters in the hall, for 
calling the students fellows: '‘ Fellows! I 
would have you to know, that those fellows, as 
you call them, may one day or another be 
academicians.’—One morning, two members of 
the Royal Académy, who had been disap. 
pointed in their’ wishes for the election of 
Fuseli as a member on the preceding evening, 
agreed to repeat their assurances of their future 
exertions in his favour. Accordingly,-they 
made him a visit; and #s soon as the door was 
opened, Fuseli, who stood in the passage, 
knowing how the election had gone, with his 
accustomed humour, fiercely exclaimed, ‘ Come 
in, come in!’ but finding they continued to 
scrape their shoes, he again cried out, ‘ Why 
the devil don’t you come in? if you don't 
come in, you will do me a great injury.’ 
* How ?” asked one of them. * Why, if you 
stand there, my neighbour over the way will 
say, ‘ I saw two blackguards stand at Fuseli’s 
door; I dare say h¢ going to prison !’ ’ 
Fuseli’s severe criticisms upon the works of 
his brother artists were often so pointedly 
witty, that in some. instances he rendered his 
best friends both uneasy and ridiculous. * * 

* I shall now close the few anecdotes re- 
specting this great man, with a sincere wish 
that Mr. Knowles may soon favour the public 
with his intended Life of him, for the com- 
position of which his close intimacy with Mr. 
Fuseli afforded him such excellent opportu- 
nities ; indeed, I am convinced that no one 
is better qualified for the work, nor in pos- 
session of a richer mine of materials.” 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

Gothic Furniture ; consisting of Twenty-seven 
coloured Engravings, from Designs by A. 
Pugin: with descriptive Letter-press. to. 
London. Ackermann. ’ 

WE expected ‘* better things” from Mr. Pu- 

gin, whose excellent works on Gothic Archi- 

tecture, Antiquities of Normandy, &c. &c. led 
us to hope for a volume on the ancient manner 
of furniture, worthy of his well-earned reputa- 
tion. It is not, however, from lack of genius, 
or want of knowledge of his subject, that Mr. 

Pugin has failed ; for, as the proverb says, “* a 

Mercury is not to be carved out of every wood ;” 

and with all our admiration of the pointed 

style of architecture, we think its forms, of all 
others, the least available for articles of fur- 
niture. ‘To say nothing of the absurdity of 


placing battlements, turrets, and pinnacles, on 
the backs of chairs, the numerous points and 
projections necessary to produce any thing like 
an architectural character, are not only incon. 








venient, but destructive, particularly to female 


‘habiliments. Yet, if the mis-directed taste of 


the times calls for such. anomalies, ‘they must 
be supplied ; and, in justice to Mr. Pugin, we 
should say, that his attempt is more success. 
ful'than any other which has fallen under our 
observation. 

It may not be out of place here to notice the 
mistaken perceptions of ‘‘ upholders” on the 
subject of ancient domestic furniture.. The 
only piéces which were formerly decorated with 
architectural devices, were the carved voaken 
coffers: the chairs, stools, tables, and bed. 
steads, were of Flemish or Florentine fabrica. 


‘tion, and bore no resemblance to forms of 


buildings: the walls were furnished with 
splendid hangings of tapestry, cloths of gold, 
&c. and were movable from one residence to 
another, under the care of an artisan, who 
was also a domestic in the’ family, and called 
the “ upholder.” In the royal household, from 
the time of Henry VII. that duty was per- 
formed by six yeomen of the guard, who were, 
and are still, designated ‘‘ yeomen hangers,” 
though now their ** occupation is gone.” 

We trust Mr. Pugin will turn his attention 
to these matters —no one would do them bet. 
ter — and give us a companion to his valuable 
specimens of Gothic Architecture. He will 
find sufficient authorities in illuminated mis- 
sals, and in mansions of the Tudor period. 


The Protestant. By, Mrs. Bray, author of 
“ De Foix,” &c 3 vols. 12mo. London, 
Colburn. 

WE do not think this at all equal to Mrs. 

Bray’s previous productions; the narrative 

wants both interest and invention—it is a wire- 

drawn story, made up from incidents in the old 
chronicles. Neither can we very much approve 
the spirit in. which the Protestant is written : 
that historical statement is untrue which lays 
the whole odium of persecution on one side; 
both. parties exerciggd, power when they had it, 
with all that tyranny of brief authority “* which 
makes the angels weep.” It is not from Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs, &c. that our holy and mild 
religion will draw support ; too much of human 
nature’s worst passions are mixed up in the 
motives that actuate either side. Cruelty, 
obstinacy, vanity, are the most visible. We 
dislike the presumption which supports the 
stake, and abhor the bigotry which would hold 
up martyrdom as‘an acceptable sacrifice to the 

God of Mercy, or bring it forth as a proof of 

revelation—the weakest of all proofs—for the 

Christian does no more for-his true faith, than 

the Hindoo does for his false one, or the Indian 

for no faith at all. But we are touching on 
matters which would require longer and deeper 
discussion than our pages can give; 80 to ree 
turn to more literary criticism,—Mrs. Bray 
reads too much—it were better did she think 
more: in the mass of material collected from 
history, invention is neglected, and individual 
interest is lost in general research. On the 
whole, we can best compare the characters in 
such pages to the figures: in armour at the 
Tower, the harness is point device, as if just 


going to the tournament, but within there is . 


no living being. 


Trials of Life. By the Author of “ De Lisle.” 
3 vols. 12mo. Edward Bull. 
WE must consider the author of this work to be 
possessed of considerable talents.; there are often 
points of character well caught, sentiments 
well expressed, and language both feeling and 
graceful; but as a whole we think these volumes 
very faulty. In the first story, Lord Ames- 
fort’s Family, the writer does not seem well 
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to have made up his mind what his dramatis 
are to perform, or appears as if he had 
got bewildered in his multitude of characters ; 
the beginning is one of greater promise than 
is fulfilled by the end. Alicia, the second tale, 
is by far the best. But, altogether, we much 
doubt the benefit to be derived from narratives 
of-such mingled sentiment and crime : a son in 
love with his father’s wife, a girl the victim of 
her sister’s husband, ‘are pictures taken from 
the darkest sides of human life; and the purest 
morality, to our apprehension, would be to pass 
them over in silence, rather than familiarise the 
mind to either their parade of remorse, or the 
sorrow of their suffering ;-the veiled statue of 
Isis is a useful hint to many a pseudo 
over crime. 


": 
The Spy Unmasked; or, Memoirs of Enoch 
Crosby, alias Harvey Birch, the Hero of the 
“* Spy, a Tule of the Neutral Ground,” by 
Mr. Cooper. By H. L. Barnum. 2 vols. 
12mo. London, 1828, A. K. Newman and 
Co.; New York, J. Harper. 
Or the spirit in which these Memoirs are 
compiled let these different extracts shew for 
themselves. Speaking of the unfortunate and 
lamented Major André, the writer says: — 
“ Let political expediency disguise it as it 
may, still the character of a soldier cannot be 
blended with that of a spy, without soiling the 
pure ermine of the former. And however his 
sovereign may applaud and reward the officer 
who tempts his enemy to treachery, there is 
something so foul in the constitution of the 
crime, that we cannot look upon him who 
seduces another to the commission of it, but as 
the instigator or propagator of crime. The 
breath of treachery gives a taint to the reputa- 
tion of the man who but holds converse with 
it.” Yet the tone suddenly changes when 
speaking of Captain Hale, an American, who 
‘* passed in disguise to Long Island, examined 
every partvof the: ‘British arthy; and dbtained 
the best possible information’ respecting their 
situation and future operations. In his attempt 
to return, he was apprehended, carried before 
Sir William Howe, and the proof of his object 
was soclear, that he frankly acknowledged who 
he was, and what were his views. * * * 
A sense. of duty, a hope that he might in 
this way be useful to his country, and an opi- 
nion which he had adopted, that every kind of 
service necessary to the public good. became 
honourable by being necessary, were the great 
motives which induced him to engage in an 
enterprise by which his connexions lost a most 
amiable friend, and his country one of its most 
promising supporters. The fate of this unfor- 
tunate young man excites the most interesting 
reflections. To see such a character, in the 
flower of youth, cheerfully treading in the 
most hazardous paths, influenced by the purest 
intentions, and only emulous to do good to his 
country, without the imputation of a crime, 
fall a vietim to policy, must have been wound- 
ing to the feelings even of his enemies.” 

_ We have only to add, that we do not think 
either the interest or amusement contained in 
these pages warrant their being republished in 
England. 








The Gift of an Uncle ; or, a short Description 
af some of the Peculiarities. of the Animal 
and Vegetable World: with an Account of 
their first Introduction into this Country. 
London, 1828. Joy. 

A very interesting and well-written little 

volume, full of amusing yet most useful in- 

formation, and one that we can’ recommend to 
the perusal of juvenile readers. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

P Paris, Nov. 10th. 

Vive les saints! cried a cheating merchant, 
who was indebted to these holy personages for 
selling a pair of spectre turkeys for three times 
their value. I am also tempted to re-echo the 
prayer, as, were it not for the names which 
grace the saintly calendar, the dull monotony 
of pleasure (as it is misnamed) would -be but 
little varied, and ennwi would undergo no 
change. 

As usual, at the fete de St. Charles, the 
Champs Elysées were crowded ; and one may 
say, in the literal sense of the words, “‘ Ji y 
avoit un monde fou :”’ had any uncivilised being 
arrived there at the hour of three o’clock, he 
must have “ey any we had all escaped from 
Bedlam. The first object which attracted my 
attention was a white flag, on which was 
painted the sufferings of our Saviour Christ ; 
and beneath them written in large letters La 
Passion de notre Seigneur. - Close to this 
ensign of religion were a set of ambulating 
actors and dancers, looking scarcely human — 
however, they excited loud laughter, cheers, and 
encores. Further on was an orchestre, composed 
of seven or eight miserable-looking wretches, 
with swarthy countenances, who executed, or 
rather assassinated, beautiful Italian airs on 
cracked fiddles and two-stringed violoncellos, 
and brought forth sounds which grated on every 
nerve. The grandalley, asit is termed, waslined 
with booths, containing hard wares, soft wares, 
and merchandise of all kinds, for which there 
were lotteries established ; and for the sum of 
two farthings, one had the chance of gaining 
two sous worth of gingerbread :—d propos, the 
great Napoleon was manufactured into pain 
@’épice, and anxiously sought for and devoured 
by the rising generation. He thus a second 
time, it was said by a witty admirer, experi- 
enced the fate of being annihilated by a race of 
little men. ‘ Des gafeaue a Lord Byron,” 
were cried about by an old Jew with a long 
beard, who seemed not to have speculated badly 
in giving the bard’s name to his abominable 
compound. Unfortunately, though the day 
was fine, it was most unfavourable to beauty ; 
a north-east wind stole the rose from the cheek, 
and placed it on the end of the central feature, 
generally termed nose—so that the whole of the 
company appeared to be disciples of Bacchus ! 
Groups stopped every now and then to ask of 
other groups the never-ending question, N’est ce 
pas qui fait froid?—but still, they continued to 
walk to and fro, and chattered their teeth, until 
the warning hour of five o’clock—as though 
they had made a vow to shiver, shake, and 
look miserable. 

The Minister of the Interior has offered a 
prize for the best poem on the subject of the 
King’s visit to the provinces. 

Mde. de Genlis is herself again, and is pre- 
paring a new work for the public, in the shape 
of Memoirs, I believe. I understand it attacks 
messieurs les philosophes. She is never tired 
of breaking a lance with these gentlemen. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
PURE GLASS. 
WE have just been assured, from apparently 
sufficient authority, that Mr. Herschell and Mr. 
Faraday have at last succeeded in their long- 
practised series of experiments for producing 
pure glass for optical purposes. It is stated to 
us, that these gentlemen have completely at- 
tained this most important scientific object, 
which must produce extraordinary results’ in 
the highest of all sciences—astronomy. We 
heartily congratulate the public on the disco- 
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very, and beg to pay the warmest tribute of 
our applause to the skill, assiduity, and ability, 
by which it has been accomplished. 





On the Possibility of a Journey by Land from 
Copper River to the Frozen Ocean and 4lud- 
son’s Bay. 

From the Russia‘ dure. — 7 4rkhif (Archi 
Tue Russian possessions on the N.W. coast of 
America offer great facilities for the execution 
of such an enterprise. The Copper River, of 
which nothing is at present known but the 
mouth, might be the starting-place for an ex- 
pedition by land, the object of which, -inde- 
pendently of important hical discoveries, 
would be the acquisition new , countries, 
abounding in copper and in valuable furs. 

According to the accounts of the inhabitants, 
and of those who trade on the banks of Copper 
River, which is in lat. 60° N. and long. 144° 
W. of Greenwich, in the possessions of the 
Russian American Company, it rises on the side 
of some very high mountains; and the banks 
are inhabited by a mild and peaceable people 
called the Oogalakmoutes. At its mouth, near 
the bay of Tchougat, are the two islands. of 
Soukli and Noutchik: in the latter there is a 
colony founded by the American Company, and 
its vessels go there every year to receive the 
furs which the inhabitants have collected during 
the season.. A merchant of the name of Ba- 
jenof, who was sent by the director of the 
Company (M. Baranoff) to explore the source 
of Copper River, proceeded for about 300 wersts 
(200 miles), and was returning loaded with a, 
prodigious quantity of specimens of native 'cop- 
per, which he had found on the banks of the 
stream, when he was stripped of the whole by,an 
Indian chief, who feared that the. Russians, if 
they were informed, of the existence of these 
valuable mines, would make themselves masters 
of so lucrative,a tradey Bajenof added, that-he 
had visited another river which joins the Cop- 
per River, and is large enough to be navigable. 
At a small distance from that part, there is a 
lake,-on the banks of which he saw so con- 
siderable a number of rein-deer, that, according 
to the account of the Indians, 12,000 might be 
killed. There are also great numbers of black 
bears, lynxes, beavers, and martens. Bajenof 
saw among the Indians a considerable quantity 
of native copper: he also learned, that to the 
north there ‘is a pretty large river that falls 
into the ocean. You may go by water in a 
fortnight from the Copper River. to the bay of 
Kenaisk. 

M. Klimofsky, another Russian merchant, 
who was sent by Lieutenant Yanofsky, and 
ascended the river for 200 wersts, furnished 
the Company with the following particulars. 

The banks of the Copper River are covered 
with thick forests: it is not very fit for navi- 
gation, but might easily serve as a means of 
communication. The country about its mouth 
is inhabited by the Oogalakmoutes, beyond 
whom, at the foot of the mountains, are the 
Atnakmioutes (copper race), likewise a peace- 
able tribe. During the winter, many other 
Indian tribes, who live beyond the mountains, 
assemble to celebrate games, which continué 
for several months, and during which they 
exchange their commodities with the Atnak. 
mioutes, from whom they receive trifling arti- 
cles of hardware, which are proegured from the 
Oogalakmoutes, who themselves obtain them 
from the Russians. Among the articles brought 
back by Klimofsky are specimens ofthe finest 
copper, and some false guineas, which must 
have reached these people from Hudson’s Bay ; 
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a fact which evidently implies the possibility of 
@ communication between that bay and the 
Copper River. From these statements it 
appears that an expedition might be sent from 
Copper River to ascertain whether Asia and 
America are wholly separated; and to dis- 
cover a means of communication between the 
American Company and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. The expedition might be composed 
of a superior officer, his secretary, a draughtsman 
and naturalist, and two sailors expert in the 
trades ofasmithandacarpenter. It might pro- 
ceed either by sea, by the ships which go every 
year to Kamtschatka, and thence to the isle of 
Sitka; or by land to Ochotzk, where it might 
embark in the sp for Copper River on 
board the vessels w annually perform the 
voyage to Noutchik. The first year would be 
spent in surveying that coast, and exploring 
Mount St. Elias; the ition would then 
reach the mountains inhabited by the Atnak- 
mioutes, from whom the director of the Com- 
pany should demand hostages: by this means 
the travellers might safely remain among those 
people for the winter, during which they would 
make themselves acquainted with the tribes 
of the remoter tracts, who assemble to cele- 
brate the above-mentioned games; and by 
the help of such information as they would 
furnish, it would be easy to set out in the 
spring to make discoveries. The first attempt 
would be to reach the Frozen Ocean, and 
thence to Mackenzie’s River, which 
would lead to Hudson’s Bay. The next step, 
if the government consented that the expedi- 
tion, when it had reached Hudson’s Bay, 
should return by the west coast, would be to 
discover a communication between that bay 
and Copper River. This latter part of the 
enterprise would probably prove the most easy 
of execution, and would ensure great commer- 
cial advan’ to the Russian American Com. 
pany, w has geod reason to suspect the 
existence of rich silver mines in those countries. 





ENCKE COMET. 


tracing 

the evening of the 9th day the sky was alter- 
nately obseured and indifferently favourable for 
observation : on directing the telescope to that 
part of the heavens in which, by calculation, it 
is expected to a faint nebulosity just 
illumimated the field of view ; but this was of 
so indistinct and feeble a nature, as almost to 
leave the ee that the appearance was 
. &n optical illusion: though it is approaching 
the earth, and consequently ought to appear 
under # greater there is scarcely a hope 
of its being seen till after the full moon. It is 
worthy of remark, that when it visited this part 
of the system in 1819, it could be observed in 
the evening twilight, when only five degrees 
above the horizon. 

A sketch of the history of the Encke comet, 
from its discovery in 1786, will probably ap- 
pear in the next L. G. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Gusend Nov. &—On Monday the following degrees were 


— 
Master of Arte.—Rev. H. V. Hodge, Master ms 
ie a fotiege Pugh, Jesus lege; C. W. 


Caamarper, Nov. 8—On Tuosds y last the Rev. Gilbert 


Master of Pembroke » was elected Vice- 
Chancellor of this University for the e year. 

Pe tye) be -F ad —— yous Ly ps to 

ev. » » » for on 
to “ Sidney College poem 

The su for the Norrisian prize essay for the en- 

The Doctrine of Types, and its influence on 

Of the New ’ 








FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Aut who are conversant with the Fine Arts 
know how available the facility annually af- 
forded in the British Gallery to the study of 
the most celebrated pictures by the old masters 
has been to the improvement of our younger 
artists. The rich display which appeared in the 
last exhibition in that Gallery is also well 
known. Of that splendid collection, the finest 
portion was liberally retained by the governors, 
for the purpose above adverted to. On Wed- 
nesday last, the day of the private view, we 
saw, as well as the gloominess of the weather 
would allow us to see any thing, the result of 
the labours of the students during the recent 
season. There are between three and four 
hundred copies and studies,—some large, some 
small; some of the whole picture, some of 
parts; some in oil-colours, some in water- 
colours ; some excellent, some execrable. The 
favourite masters seem to have been,-—as well 
they might be,—Velasquez and Murillo. In 
the present times, when the ascendancy of the 
Roman Catholic religion is so much appre- 
hended, there is one rather alarming circum. 
stance; namely, that there are not fewer than 
a dozen ‘* Popes” in the Gallery: but then it 
may be justly alleged by the advocates of eman- 
cipation, that they are all *‘ Innocent.” We 
should likewise be in much pain for the morality 
of the Institution, when we behold such an as- 
semblage of * Spanish Courtesans,”* were it not 
that there are at least as many “* Spanish Gen- 
tlemen,”’ and that we are quite sure that the 
attentions of the amiable ladies will be bestowed 
on their swarthy and well-whiskered country- 
men, rather than on the fairer-complexioned and 
less excitable natives of our northern clime. 

But, “ to fall into somewhat a slower me- 
thod,”’ we were really exceedingly gratified by 
some of the studies. Mr. Morton has made an 
admirable copy of the'** Spanish Gentleman,” 
by Velasquez; as have likewise Mrs. Pearson, 
Mr. Inskipp, and Mr. Fiske. Of the “Spanish 
Courtesan,” by Murillo, there is also a very 
fine copy by Mr. Morton. That able artist has 
a third time distinguished himself by his imi- 
tation of ** Innocent the Tenth,” by Velasquez; 
and Mrs. Pearson and Mr. Fiske have produced 
two very successful pictures from the same ori- 
ginal. Of the “ Duchesse de St. Croix,” by’ 
Vandyke, Mrs. Pearson has made a small, in- 
teresting study in oil, and Mr. C. R. Bone 
another in water. The “ Water-Seller,” by 
Velasquez, has been copied with great talent by 
Mr. Buss; and Miss Alabaster has made a 
clever little study from it. ‘The last-mentioned 
lady, Miss Wroughton, and Miss Corbaux, have 
been very successful in their imitations of Julio 
Romano’s “ Holy Family.” Two small but 
sweetly executed pictures in water-colours have 
been produced from Guido’s ** Cleopatra,”’ by 
Mr. T. George and Miss Kendrick. One of 
the finest works in the rooms is Mr. F. Lee’s 
copy of the celebrated ‘* Landscape, with Cat- 
tle,” by Hobbima and A. Vandevelde. It pos- 
sesses the extraordinary freshness and nature 
of the original ; and is, in fact, what all we 
have heretofore seen from Mr. Lee’s pencil 
would have induced us to expect. The ** View 
on a Canal, with Passage-Boats,” by Cuyp, has 
been closely imitated by Mr. Hastings ; as has 
also the ‘* Cattle in a Landscape,” by the same 
delightful master, by Mr. Earle and Mr. Fus- 
sell. Of “ A Limekiln, with Figures,” by 





* This name, however, need hardly have been given 


in the catalogue. ** A —_ Girl” would have done as 


Mr. C. R. Bone. Mr. Fiske has paid his ad- 
dresses to ** Titian’s Daughter,”’ and has proved 
a happy suitor. Of the ‘‘ Outside of a House, 
with Figures,” by De Hooge, Mr. Du Jardin 
has produced an excellent imitation. Mr. Hurl- 
stone has imparted a kindred fire and spirit to 
his study from Rubens’s “‘ Battle between Con- 
stantine and Maxantius.” Mr. Passmore, who, 
we understand, is only fourteen years of age, 
has copied ** The Fox and the Crane,” by 
Snyders, with surprising felicity. The tone of 
colour, and the execution, are admirable. The 
same young artist commenced a study of Cana- 
letti’s “* View in Venice,” which, if we may 
judge from its present state, would-have done 
him the highest credit, had he finished it. 
There is a pretty study, by Mr. Cartwright, of 
“ The Embarkation of St. Paul,” by Claude. 
But we must pause; not, however, without 
being sensible, that the performances 
which we have not noticed there may be many 
richly deserving of praise. 

We now come to the ungracious part of our 
duty, that of censure. We have applauded in 
detail; but we have too much regard for the 
feelings of individuals to be as circumstantial 
in our condemnation. Suffice it to say, that 
there are in the Gallery a number of deplorable 
and disgraceful productions.” Some are evi- 
dently the offspring of imbecility ; others of 
presumption. The latter are, of course, the 
more offensive. We were especially disgusted 
with several miserable affairs, of which we 
understand that it is boasted they were struck 
off in afew hours! As if art could be carried 
by storm! As if there were any other means 
of arriving at excellence than that of patient 
labour, acting under the guidance of sound 
judgment ! e have often thought that the 
story of the horse-painter of ancient days, who, 
having in vain attempted to obtain a certain 
effect with his pencil; at length succeeded by 
desperately throwing his sponge at the canvass, 
has done infinite injury to young artists, who 
are too apt to prefer any course to that of steady 
industry and persevering application. The 
real moral of the tale escapes them. They for- 
get, that all that such wild and fortuitous exe- 
cution could produce was—foam ! 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Anniversary for 1829.—From our know- 
ledge of the taste of the Editor of the Anni- 
versary, and of his extensive acquaintance 
among artists, we anticipated that the illus- 
trations of his volume would be of a very 
superior character ; and our expectations have 
been completely realised. Most of them are 
jewels ef the t water; and there is not 
one.of them which is not far above mediocrity. 
** Psyche,” engraved by J. H. Robinson, from 
a painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 18 a 
fascinating specimen, engraved in the most 
masterly manner, of the elegance of the Pre- 
sident’s pencil, when employed in the imita- 
tion of a lovely and noble original. “ The 
Author of Waverley,” engraved by E. Goodall, 
from a picture by W. Allan, A.R.A. The 
picture was painted from sketches made for 
the purpose in Sir Walter Scott's study at 
Abbotsford. It is a charming little print. 
“ The Lute,” engraved by C. Rolls, from a 
picture by R. P. Bonington. Highly inte- 


resting, not only in itself, but as (we under- 
stand) being the last composition of the highly- 
gifted young artist, of whom a premature death 
has deprived the world, ‘at the very moment 





_ and saved the lady-students a blush in copying.— 


when, having conquered most of the difficulties 


‘Teniers, there is ‘a clever copy in oil, by Mr. 
Novice ; and another clever copy in water, by 
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of the art, his genius was evidently about to un- 
fold itself in unclouded splendour, “ Morning,” 
engraved by E. Goodall, from a picture by 
W. Linton. One of Mr. Linton’s finest 
classical compositions, and one of Mr. Goodall’s 
richest and sweetest works, ‘* Evening T'wi- 
light,” engraved by E. Goodall, from a draw- 
ing by G. Barrett. Mr. Barrett’s favourite 
subject, handled in his best manner. The 
effect of the dimness and neutrality of the ter- 
restrial objects, as compared with the luminous 
tone of the sky, has been admirably preserved 
by Mr. Goodall. It is absolute painting. 
* Newstead Abbey,”’ engraved by R. Wallis, 
from a picture by F.. Danby, A.R.A. A scene 
of profound and delicious repose, exquisitely 
engraved. ‘“ Fonthill,” engraved by T. Cros- 
tick, from a picture by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
Nothing can be more picturesque and beauti- 
ful than the composition, both of forms and of 
effect. Mr. Crostick has engraved it with 
congenial taste and feeling. ‘* The Ear-rings,” 
engraved by C. Rolls, from a picture by M. A. 
Shee, R.A. A figure of great simplicity and 
beauty, clearly and powerfully rendered upon 
the steel. . ** The Travelled Monkey,” en- 
graved by B. P. Gibbon, from a picture by 
E. Landseer, A.R.A. The amusing produc- 
tion from which this print has been so ably 
engraved, must be fresh in the recollection of 
the visitors to the Exhibition at Somerset 
House. ‘“ The Young Cottagers,” engraved 
by H. Robinson, from a picture by T. Gains- 
borough, R.A. Mr. Robinson has adhered 
with great fidelity to the characteristic quali- 
ties of his fine model. ‘* Pickapack,” engraved 
by C. Rolls, from a drawing by R. Westall, 
R.A. If there be one subject of purer and 
more gratifying contemplation than another, it 
is the manifestation of maternal love and in- 
fantile delight. There is less of manner in 
this interesting design of Mr. Westall’s than 
is usual with him. “ The “Snuff-box,” en- 
graved by. H. Robinson, from a picture by 
F. P. Stephanoff. A graceful and elegant 
composition; liable, however, to the remark 
which we have before made on some of Mr. 
Stephanoff’s works,’ namely, that he carries 
the principle of diminishing the proportion of 
the head to the figure to excess. ‘“ The 
Little Gleaner,”’ engraved by E. Finden, from 
a picture by Sir W. Beechey, R.A.; “ The 
Blac Boy,” engraved by W. Finden, 
from a picture by W. Hamilton, R.A.; 
“ Chillon,” engraved by R. Wallis, from a 
picture by C. Stanfield ; ‘* Beatrice,’ engraved 
by S. Sangster, from a picture by H. Howard, 
R.A.; and “ Love me, love my Dog,” en- 
graved by W. Greatbatch, from a picture by 
J. Hoppner, R.A., are all very pleasing. Nor 
must we forget the vignette title, engraved by 
bei Smith, from a design by C. Stanfield ; 
and the two presentation vignettes, engraved 
by J. Thompson, from designs by W. Harvey. 
The last mentioned are among the most extra- 
ordinary and exquisite engravings on wood that 
we ever met with. 


A Series of Views in the City of Bath. 
Drawn on stone by W. Gauci, from origi- 
nals by A. Woodroffe. Part I. C. Duffield, 
Bath: Engelmann and Co. London. 

Tuts publication is to be completed in three 

Parts, each Part containing six prints. We 

are much with the views in the first 

Part. They are faithful; the light and shade 

are skilfully managed ; and the execution is at 

once neat and spirited. 


The Interior of Saint Mary’s Church, Bury. 
Drawn by F. Mackenzie, engraved by H. 
Le Kenux. Bury, Newby: London, Moon, 
Boys, and Graves. 

Tue names of the artists are a sufficient as- 
surance of the excellence of this fine print, 
which has been engraved expressly to com- 
memorate the musical festival for the benefit 
of the Suffolk General Hospital. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE COMPLAINT OF OLD LONDON BRIDGE, 
A Vision. 
Our sapient common-council men 
Have passed a stern decree, 
That London’s ancient Gothic bridge 
Shall shortly cease to be. 
One eve, reflecting on this act, 
I sought old Thames’s marge ; 
The waning moon shone fitfully 
On wherry, punt, and barge. 


The antique bridge, but dimly seen 
By Luna’s pallid beam, 

Seem’d like a baseless fabric wild 
Of some fantastic dream. 


I stood long musing on the scene, 
Like one translixed by spell ; 

I thought, had but that bridge a tongue, 
What wonders might it tell ! 


Scarce had the thought occurr’d to me, 
When lo! I seem’d to hear, 

A hollow voice borne on the wind 
Which murmur’d in my ear : 


‘¢ Frail child of earth, attend to me,” 
It said, or seem’d to say ; 

*¢ T am the genius of yon bridge, 
Which soon must pass away. 


To thee I will unfold my mind, 
For thou art not of those 

Who wish my downfal, and have brought 
My being near its close. 


They’re city cormorants, that feed, 
Like chickens in a coop, 

On ven’son, turkey, sav’ry chine, 
And green fat turtle soup. 


How different from the hardy race 
That stretch’d me o’er the flood ! 
A truss of straw composed their beds, 

Their pillows logs of wood. 


Few foreign dainties graced their board— 
Roast beef was ever there ; 

Plum-pudding too, and wassail strong, 
In which to drown old Care. 


Their weak descendants o’er me pass 
Like spectres pale and wan ; 

How alter’d from the bold and free— 
The ruddy English man ! 


I’ve stood five hundred years alone, 
A holy monk’s renown, 
* Adorn’d with towers and battlements, 
Old Thames’s mural crown. 


But rivals have sprung up of late, 
Which flout me to my face, 
. And I, though rear’d of eld, to them 
Pardie must now give place. 


Seest thou yon unsubstantial thing 
Through which the moon doth gleam ; 
°Tis like a mighty skeleton 
Stretch’d o’er the river’s stream. 


This morn I heard a dreadful sound 
Loud thundering in my ears, 
Of sinking piles whereon to found 











My future rival’s piers. 








What revolutions have I seen 
Since first my head was rear’d! 

What generations of mankind 
From earth have disappear'd ! 


Your Edwards and your Henrys too 
I’ve seen with kingly pride, 

Begirt with mail-clad barons fierce, 
In triumph o’er me ride. 

Eliza of the ‘ lion port’ 
My fancy still recalls ; 

Full oft she crost me with her court 
To seek fair Greenwich halls, 


And I have tuneful Chaucer seen, 
And all his pilgrim throng, 
Who rode with him to Becket’s shrine— 
They still live in his song. 
When Rival Roses shook this isle, 
My battlements oft bore 
The sever’d head and mangled limb, 
On spikes besmeared with gore. 


And I have seen beneath me glide, 
At midnight’s awful hour, 

With muffled oars, the traitor barge 
Bound for yon bloody Tower. 


I’ve witness’d monarchy once quell’d 
By the republic’s sword ; 

This in its turn I saw expell’d, 
And monarchy restored. 


When the red scourge o’er London raged 
Of all-consuming fire, 

I heard the crash of house, and tower, 
And battlement, and spire. 


I’ve seen grim death triumphant reign, 
I’ve heard the shrieks of woe, 

When Pestilence stalk’d through the streets, 
And laid her thousands low. 


But soft ! I scent the morning air: 
Let what D’ye said be penn’d ; 

More might I add, bint time would fail, 
So here shall be an end.” 


As ceased these sounds, from Paul’s high fane 
The mighty deep.toned bell 

‘ Pealed on the drowsy ear of night’ 
The past day’s parting knell. 


J.P. 
Hendon, Middlesex. 








BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Tuomas Berwick, the celebrated wood« 
engraver, died on Saturday last, at the age of 
74: though at so advanced an age, he seemed, 
from his being strongly built, to have many 
years’ wear and tear in him. He was, how- 
ever, subject to gout; and it was probably a 
spasmodic attack which carried him off, as he 
was at work a day or two before upon a publi- 
cation of Fishes, similar to his Birds. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
CHARACTER AND ANECDOTE.—NO. XIII. 
Tit for Tat.—The passengers on board an 

Aberdeen smack were most grievously annoyed 
by the nocturnal visitations of myriads of hun. 
gry bugs. These little blood-suckers were so 
incessant in their attacks, that to close an eye 
was utterly out of the question; nay, 80 se- 
verely did some suffer, that in the morning, 
when ali hands were m in the cabin, 
their physiognomies were to be ised with 
considerable difficulty! One night their ago- 
nies became so intolerable, that they bellowed 
out to the master of the vessel, ** O, maister ! 
maister ! they’re biting us!” ‘* Wha the deil’s 
biting ye?” cries the master. ‘* O, sir! the 
d—d bogs.” The respouse of the master, if not 
consolatory, was admirably laconic: “ Weel, 
care fell ye, canna ye bite hem again?” 
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Queer Theatricals.—Some time ago, an ad- 
vertisement ‘appeared in one of the Glasgow 
apers, intimating that Messrs. Kean and 
Young were to act on that evening only. The 
doors of the theatre were very early besieged 
by a numerous host, anxious to witness the 
performance of these far-famed tragedians. 
After waiting a comfortable length of time, 
they were favoured with the agreeable infor- 
mation, that the theatre would not be open 
for a fortnight, and that, as far as could be 
ascertained, the much-wished-for brace of his- 
trionic worthies were at that moment electrify- 
ing the natives of the Emerald Isle. A dis- 
covery was soon made of the hoax; and the 
consequence was, that its author was under 
the necessity of taking a very unceremonious 
and abrupt leave of the good ay gai of the 
western capital. The scene was laid on a scaf- 
fold in front of the town jail. The dramatis 
persone who trod the boards were, sooth to 
say, two personages ycleped Messrs. Kean and 
Young; the one enacting, with a truly laud- 
able gravity, the honourable character of Jack 
Ketch ; and the other delineating most power- 
fully and expressively, the feelings of mingled 
rage and anguish, under the inspiring influence 
of a cat-o’-nine tails—“ a gentle visitation” 
for laying his unhallowed paws on sundry cocks 
and hens, the property of an auld wife living 
at the éoon’s end. 


ANECDOTES OF UDE. 

UpDE was, we are informed, originally intended 
for the church: His destiny was afterwards 
strangely altered. An abbé, who was his in- 
structor in his early years, became an object of 
popular hatred, which, as usual, extended itself 
to all connected with him. Passing along the 
street, Ude was recognised, pursued by a host 
of assailarits, and took refuge in a baker's shop. 
The man, touched’ with compassion, concealed 
him in a cold. oven, and assured the pursuers 
that he had escaped from the back. Ude 
remained for safety with the baker, was 
initiated in the system of his craft, and trans- 
ferred to a son-in-law, a cook, in the Rue 
St.. Antoine. . Hence he was removed to the 
royal kitchen, and became chief cook to Louis 
the Sixteenth. 

Ude and M. Perifieur.—The two Dromios 
were not more alike than Ude and a certain 
M. Perifleur, a hanger-on about court, in the 
days of Louis Seizieéme, when Ude was Cuisi- 
nier Royal. Periflear, who had produced a 
heavy book of Poems, which nobody would read, 
was accosted by a man of quality as Ude, who 
had just published his Cook... “* Ah, well! you 
are a clever fellow; I have read your book.” 
‘* Indeed ! and pray Monsieur—” *‘ Oh, excel- 
lent! admirable! full of govt !—a palateable 
book !—it ought to be in every kitchen in the 
kingdom.” The equivocally sounding compli- 
ment had nearly led to an affray; but some 
one interposed, and an éclaircissement took 


The Paté d’Amour.—The pastry «cook: of 
Bagdad ruined himself by omitting an unheard- 
of ingredient in a cream-tart. Our old friend 
Ude is said to have had as sad work when in 
Paris, by the insertion in a pété of an article at 
least as strange. Ude had fallen in love—a 
frailty incident to gods and cooks—and matters 
‘were nearly brought to matrimony. Previous, 
however, to his taking this last measure, Ude 

rudently made-a calculation (he is an excel- 


having made 


of his hand and heart, and this note was in- 
tended to be shrouded in a Pété d’ Amande ; 
unfortunately, in the confusion of love and 
cookery, the estimate of housekeeping was sent 
instead of the p . Thenext day M. Ude 
was apprised of his mistake by the receipt of an 
epistle from his mistress, stating the high esti- 
mation in which she held M. Ude; but that 
as——Louis were toe small an allowance for a 
woman of fashion, she must decline the honour 
of becoming Madame Ude. The story got wind, 
and, by a sort of Jucus-a-non-lucendo analogy, 
the equivocists of Paris changed the name of 
Pété d Amande into Paté d’ Amour. 





DRAMA. 

- KING’S THEATRE. 
IMMENSE exertions are being made by the 
active Laporte (who is now, we believe, in 
Italy) to open the Italian Theatre in January 
with the utmost éclat. The newspapers men- 
tion the engagement of M. Lablache, the first 
bass singer at Vienna, of whose powers they 
give py Pl account. We have also been 
informed, that, besides Sontag (who, report 
says, has added a little Sunday to the week 
since she left this country), the celebrated 
Pesaroni and Mallebranche have been secured. 
The latter is our quondam and charming fa- 
vourite Signora Garcia, greatly improved in 
every respect; and the former enjoys, as all the 
world knows,. the highest reputation upon the 
stage, in spite of a countenance to which “ ordi- 
nary” might be applied as a compliment. In 
other departments similar exertions are in 
operation. 





DRURY LANE. 

WE have seen Miss Phillips in Mrs. Haller, 
and are much swith her: the first dozen 
lines we h her speak in Rienzi, convinced 
us that she had “a soul and sense;’’ and 
though we do not yet see any thing to throw 
us into. such ecstasies as have characterised 
the accounts of most of our critical brethren, 
our opinion of her is certainly heightened by 
this second effort. We have so great a dislike 
to the play, with its fade sentiment, its equi- 
vocal morality, and its eternal pocket-handker- 
chief, that we consider our sitting out the five 
acts to be a tolerable proof of the gratification 
we derived from Miss Phillips’s performance, the 
great charm of which is its freedom from any 
thing like affectation. If she be really as young 
as it is reported, there is certainly much to 
hope from the gradual development of her per- 
son and powers; and, at all events, we hail 
with sincere pleasure the appearance of an ac- 
tress who always understands what she says, 
even though she may sometimes fail in saying 
it forcibly. We are anxious to see her in some 
character more suited to her age, her appear- 
ance, and her modesty. é 

On Tuesday Miss Russell attempted the 
character of Lucy Bertram; and the unequi- 
vocal symptoms of disapprobation which :were 
manifested but too frequently during the even- 
ing, must have tolerably convinced her injudi- 
cious friends of the folly of thrusting this poor 
young girl upon the stage, without a single 
requisite for her profession; and of almost 
ensuring her failure, by advertising her as “* a 
young lady of great musical promise.” Bra- 





ent steward) of the expenses incidental to-the 
state of bliss, and in-the estimate'‘put down | 
Madame’s expenditure at.so many Louis. Now 
it was customary with “M. Ude to convey his! 


ham made. his enfré on the same evening, and 
was in capital voice; but introductions were 
the order of the night ; and, with the exception 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


billets in the envelope of a pasty-work ; andjscarcely a note of the original music was per- 
ide up his mind to commit mar-| mitted toremain. Mr. Braham sang a 
riage, he wrote to hig intended, with an offer|‘‘ I prithee give me back my heart,” “ the 


death of Abercrombie,’’ “* the King, God bless 
him !” and ‘ Scots wha hae.” Miss Love sang 
“ I’ve been roaming,” “* My own blue bell,” 
and a most indescribable on entitled “* The 
hunter’s signal horn is —e which was 
enough to drive us horn mad. e will never 
cease uplifting our voice against this absurd 
and destructive practice, even though it enable 
Braham to delight our ears at the expense of 
our judgment; and he never was in finer voice 
than on this occasion. Songs are now posi- 
tively lugged in between the scenes, as they 
used formerly to be between the acts at Ast. 
ley’s, without their having the slightest re. 
lation to the subject; like the changeable 
ne at the Théatre du petit Lazary, where, 

ter every five minutes of dialogue, an English 
sailor dances a hornpipe, or a grenadier is 
changed into a grampus. 

Guy Mannering was followed by a new farce 
from the pen of Mr. Lunn, entitled Rhyme 
and Reason. -Of plot it has little to boast ; but 
there is much fun in the dialogue ; and Liston, 
who is one of the “‘ handy” family, may ‘ back 
himself against any man in England,” for 
making one laugh, which is the great end of 
all such entertainments. It is not, we think, 
equal to some of Mr. Lunn’s former efforts ; 
but it was favourably received, and will con- 
tinue, we trust, for a long while to keep audi- 
ences in good humour. 





ADELPHI. 
TuE Pilot has been revived at the Adelphi, in 
such force as to cram the house, in spite of 
fogs and bad weather, every night during the 
week. Mathews, in the Yankee Riglar, is 
superb ; and with the musical part elevated 
by the delightful: talent’ of Sinclair, the whole 


geems to be rather a new and’ far superior 
piece than pam chy We ‘bed hot remind 
our readers of T. P. Cooke’s unequalled Long 
Tom Coffin; only that it appears to be in- 
creased in spirit and effect by the vigour which 
is displayed around him. Mathews intro- 
duces several capital comic songs; and the 
whole is a rich treat. 


Mr. Macreapy is on a provincial tour, 
embracing Sheffield, Edinburgh, &c. which 
will occupy this admirable performer till Lent. 
We have: always to express’ our regret when 
we see such eminent talent annoyed by news- 
paper paragraphs, which seem to be as false as 
they are illiberal; of which kind we have 
lately observed several instances, first obscurely 
started, and then running ‘the round of the 
press. We feel it, on the contrary, to be ‘a 
public duty to cherish the Macreadys, the 
Youngs, the Kembles, and similar ornaments 
of a profession which administers so’much to 
the public delight ; and we consider it a‘public 
injury to attack or depreciate them unjustly. 





VARIETIES. _ ; 
Vinegar.—It is found that the gastric. tymi« 
pany, or the inflation which ‘sometimes takes 
place in the stomachs of horses, cows; or sheep, 
in co ence of an excess of green food, and 
of the gas thereby produced, and which cannot 
escape, may be frequently relieved by vinegars 
which puts an end to the production of the 
ve Antiquities, — The Yorkshire Gazette: states 
‘that some interesting antiquities of Saxon and 
Norman architecture continue to be uncoyered 





of ‘* Rest thee, Babe,” and the concerted pieces, 


in excavating the ruins on the Manor shore. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Tlie stamp duty upon almanacks for 1828 | 





amounts to 30,106/. 3s. 9d.; which, at fifteen 
pence each, gives a circulation of 451,593.— 
Daily Papers. 

La Pérouse.—A report isin circulation that 
Captain Dillon, of the St. Patrick, has brought 
to this country some relics of La Pérouse, with 
his sword | ,&c. The agcount from a New 
South Wales paper is written in so inflated a 
manner that we cannot’ make out what is 
meant. 

London University.—-The lectures, on various 
subjects, delivered at the University, are not 
only well attended, but continue to excite great 
interest. Rag now = that the ma- 
chi. is fairly at work, with ev rospect 
of pee Ne movement. . _ 

Edinburgh is about to try a literary weekly 
journal, under the editorial care of Mr. Bell. 
From the prospectus, it appears to be pretty 
much on the plan of the Literary Gazette, 
except that it undertakes religious. and po- 
litical discussions —very dangerous topics to 
mix with general literature. We shall, how- 


ever, be very glad to see our northern ally ;| 


as every new work of this class must conduce 
to the diffusion of intelligence, and a taste for 
the better enjoyments of our nature. While 
mentioning a projected journal in this city, 
we ought perhaps to notice oné that has been 
some time in exi the Edinburgh Satur- 
day’s Post, a very able paper, of which a dis- 
tinct and well-written portion is allotted to 
literature and science, under the title of the 
Edinburgh Literary Gazette. We have re- 
ceived much information from this publication. 
Ci d. 





hal, 2, 


‘ums and retail,_Having 
set a number of our brethren of the periodical 
press crazy with the rage of conundrums, it is 
now time for us to take our leave of these very 
entertaining and instructive compositions : we 
therefore throw in a few of the last very bad, 
and exit with a flourish, » ; 

Why is a whirlpool like a jack-ass? Because 
it’san-eddy. 

Why is the main-spring of a watch the same 
when you break it as it was before? Because 
it’s a-last-tick (elastic). 

would a man’s second son make better 
wine than his third? Because he’s an elder. 
y is a man who beats his wife like a 
quack medicine ? Because E-lix-ir. 

Why is going to a pawnbroker’s like the 
coping of a garret? Because it is top-ledge. 

Why is an Irish horse like the last article in 
the lading of a ship? Because it makes a 


car-go. 

Why is a female fairy like me? Because 
she’s Miss-Elf. 

Why is a flat denial of an assertion useful 
with short breeches? Because it’s a knee. 
gaiter. 

Why is a woman who destroyed her sister by 
a blow, like a small-beer vessel near a larger 
spirit-cask ? Because she’s kill’d-her-kin by a 
rum eon, 

y are flatterers like undutiful nephews ? 





Becanse nore Poe sycophants—sick of aunts. 
Why are kings like ladies’ horses ? Because 
— err. 


hat vegetable may the present period be 
called? The Cab pete ” 

Why is marriage like truth? Because it’s 
8 certain-tie. 

Why is a man who continually feeds the 
ay likecone who never does so? Because he 

as 


aT ideas, 
‘Why is Mr. Henry Hunt like a person who 


has left off tea, coffee, cocoa, and roasted corn ? 
Because he has taken to-chalk-o’-late. 
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Why is a stick-shop,man sure to deceive 
you? Because he’s a bamboo-seller. 

Why would the present Lord Chancellor if 
he were swallowed by 3 whale, be like Sir 
Francis Burdett? Because he’d become a 
baron-eat. 

Why are clumsy servants like the sea among 
rocks ? Because oe breakers. 

Why is a cow’s tail caught in a barn-door, 
like the theory of blowing .a penny trumpet ? 
Because it’s part of acowsticks. 

Why are quiet fishermen like men engaged 
in abusing each other? Because they’re an- 
gling! 

And, last of all, Why is a piano-forte like 
a.pair of tongs? Because it is not a fire- 
shovel. 





would yield a small profit to the proprietors; whilst it 
requires for the Times a circulation of more than 8000 per 
day to cover the ordinary expenditure; ‘for although the 
French paper is sold at little more than a third of the 
price of the Times, the net profit upon one, after deducting 
the amount of stamp duty and paper, is almost as large 
as that upon the other, whilst the expenses, striking a fair 
average, are at least four times heavier. It is 
haps, at ail erally known, that of the sevenpence 

fora e London newspaper, little more than 
three halfpence go to the proprietors. For the paper and 
stamp duty nearly ft halfpenny are paid; and as 
the papers are delivered to the newsmen at thirteen shil- 
lings per quire of twenty-seven papers, the 
the proprietors is less than sixpence per pene It would 
be impossible for any London newspaper with the expen- 
diture necessary for ing on a concern so as to meet 
competition, to obtain a profit from a circulation of less 
than 7 to 8000 per day. It is only from the advertise- 
ments that they can derive a profit; whereas in Paris, as 
we have before stated, a paper even without advertise- 
ments may keep its course with a circulation of 5000. 
The Constitutionnel, and one or two other papers in 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
The Newspaper Press in France.—In one of the French 
icals there is an account of the my yand press in 
rance, which, although Me Ahan oro some of its 
details, contains many particulars of interest. It is stated, 
that the circulation of one of the Paris papers (the Con- 
stitutionnel) exceeds 22,000 daily, and that the profits are 
nearly 750,000 francs per annum. Supposing the state- 
ment as to the circulation to be correct, the amount of 
profit is not overrated, as will appear from the following 
calculation:—The charge for the Constitutionnel to the 
subscribers is 8 francs per annum, per copy and the 
expense of paper, with the stamp duty, which is 5 cen- 
times to government, and a farther arbitrary duty by the 
police, amounting probably, on the average, to 1} cen- 
times, is about 36 francs; leaving a profit upon the sale 
of each paper of 44 francs, or, for the sake of round num- 
bers, 40 francs, which will allow for the expense of the 
delivery in Paris. This upon 20,000 copies would be 
800,000 francs for the year, from which we are to deduct 
the following expenditure, which will be ;found pretty 
near the reality :— 
To a rédacteur en chef (principal editor), who, in 
addition to a regular salary, has a certain sum 
per article, and an interest in the paper ------ f. 20,000 
To sub-editors, or, as they are called in France, 
rédacteurs, under which denomination come 
the translators of foreign papers, and literary 
contributors «.-++.+-++-++ Ceccercoccccooccecos 20,000 
To reporters, of whom there are seldom more 
than three on each Paris paper +++-++++++++++ 20,000 
The expense of the office and clerks, &c. of 
whom seven or eight are sometimes kept, &s 
the accounts of a French paper are extensive, 
the copies being furnished To siibadribers direct 
from the office; and not, as in this country, 
through the agency of newsvenders, who take 
all the trouble and risk of the collection of the 
accounts from their customers, whilst they 
themselves pay for their papers in ready mo- 


TOY cerseeeseceeces PoreTeTererererere re ++ 20,000 
The expense of foreign correspondence, which to 
a paper like the Constitutionnel is very heavy, 


say, On an average Co cccccccoccoce 
To which we will add, for information of various 
— and for disbursements of every descrip- 


20,000 


ION ceoee ee eeererereeceeesece secese seseeeees 20,000 
The expense of printing and press-work -------. 30,000 
The allowance to agents in the country for col- 

lection, and bad debts, say 5 per camt----+-+++ + 40,000 


Interest upon capital in types, presses, &c.------ 10,000 


Making a total of 200,000 
francs, which will leave a net profit of 600,000 francs per 
annum, or about 25,000/., to which is to be added the 
—_ upon the advertisements, which, as they pay no 

uty to government, and are c’ ed at the enormous 
rate of a franc per line, cannot yield less J. 
annum; making a total profit upon the undertaking of 
28,0007, per annum. It should be noticed, that in the 
estimate of the expenses 
ee to such a paj 

nto consideration. ‘The usual expenses of a Paris pa 
are b der ge to those of a respectable London 
evening paper, which, exclusive of the stamp and cost of 
papers run from 100/. to 120). per week; and the pro- 

ity is, that even those of the Constitutionnel (leav 
out view the expense of collection) do not ex 
60001. per annum. 

A curious comparison may be drawn between the Con- 
stitutionnel, the aris paper, and the Times, 
which ig the principal paper in London as to size, con- 
tents, and expenditure. 

The Constitutionnel is not much more than a third of 
the size of the Times, and it contains less than 12,000+ 





Patis paper, 


the } to the note at the foot 





which great liberality is displayed by the proprietors, 
must be pted These papers, like the Times, having 
obtained by various means a large circulation, endeavour 
to maintain it by liberal expenditure. The profits to a 
London newspaper like the Times from the advertise- 
ments are very large, since we find, on referring to a 
file, that the Times yielded in duty to the government 
for only two days in November, the sum of nearly ninety 
pounds; and the profit to the paper, taking an average 
upon long and short advertisements, must certainly have 
been considerably more than 120/, for two days, at a 
season of the year which is considered the very worst 
for advertisements. There are no profits like these in 
Paris as to advertisements; but then it should be remem- 
bered, that it is only within the last two years that adver- 
tisements have been admitted into the French news- 
papers. The Journal du Commerce has frequently a page 
of advertisements; which at ‘the Paris charge of one 
franc per line would yield 12/. to 151. profit; and the pro- 
fits upon the advertisements in the English newspaper 
printed in Paris have been calculated at 60,000 francs 
annually. Looking at the smallness of the expenditure 
of Paris papers —— and of their returns when 
established, and then comparing them with those of the 
London newspapers, it will be acknowledged, that the 
employment of talent and capital in this way in France 
turns to better advantage than in this country. 

In the Press.—A Second Book for the Instruction of 
the Students of King’s College: consisting of Lectures 
and Examinations.t We should remark that the pre- 
ceding publication was a satirical pamphlet.— ad. } 

Mr. J. Jones, the author of ‘* Longinus, a Tragedy,” 
&c. has in the press a tragedy entitled the St er. 

Tales of Woman, designed to exhibit the female clia- 
racter in its brightest points pf view, aye announced for 
early publication: \ we . 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

Stark’s Elements of Natural History, 2 vols. 8vo. 
ll, 12s. bds. — Murray’s Manual of Chemical Science, 
second edition, }2mo. 5s. bds.—Beauties of De Sales, 
18mo. 6s. bds.—Griffith on Seamanship, 8vo. 9s. bds.— 
Trials of Life, 3 vols.'post 8vo. 11. lls, 6d. bds.—Jose- 
phine’s Memoirs, English, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—The Pro- 
testant, by Mrs. Bray, 3 vols. post 8vo. li. lls. 6d. bds.— 
Jolly (Bp.) on the Services prescribed by the Liturgy, 
12mo. 4s. bds.—Surenne’s French Translator, crown $vo. 
Gs. sheep.—Statutes at Large, Part 11. 4to. 1/. 4s. bds. 
—Archbold’s Common Pleas, 2 vols. 12mo. li. 1s. bds.— 
Tuson’s Compendi of Anatomy, 18mo. 7s. 6d. tuck.— 
Thomson’s Suggestions to Young Attorneys, -12mo. 12s. 
bds.—Cloquet’s Anatomy, translated Dr. Knox, 8vo. 
1. 1s. bds.—Richmond’s Annals of the r, new edition, 
fep. 7s. bds.—Judge Hall’s Letters from the West, 2 vols. 
8vo. 12s. bds.—Tales of the Great St. Bernard, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. ll. lls. 6d. bds.-—-The Man of Two Lives, 
2 vols. t Bvo. 1ts. bds.—Phillips’s (Sir R.) Personal 
Tour, Part I. 8vo. 3s. 6d. sd. 











per | METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1828. 


lovember. ‘mometer. Barometer. 

Thursday-- 6 | From 30. to 49 | 30.06 to 30.04 
Friday «++» 7| —— 37, — 50. | 29.96 — 29.90 
Saturday -- 8| ——~— 33 — 40. | 29.89 — 29.83 
Sunday ---- 9} —— 28 — 47. | 29.70 — 29.60 
Monday---- 10 | —— 27. — 30. | 29.49 — 29.48 
Tuesday*-- 11 | —— 23. — 34. | 29.48 — 29.56 

122}; — 12 — 37. | 29.56 — Stat. 


Wednesday 
Prevailing wind N. and W. 
Except the 9th, generally Gent and foggy. 
Edmonton. HARLES H, ADAMs. 
37! 32’ N. + 


Longitude---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Errata.—-In last No. “face 706, col. 1, the reference 
the column should have been 
after the comet of Gambart.—Also, page 517, col. 2, 
line 5, for ** imparting” read ‘* impasting.” 





~@ The fog from six this evening till midnight was so 
dense as to render travelling very Lengeroes, and was the 
eral ——. B pee ng of 4 4 
ceeding morning worthy of particular remar 

‘in. below the freezing poldts 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected. with Literature and the Arts. 
Sen geetiied te etc Sep i, Guat, comets 

NEW MOVABLE PLANISPHERE, 
eons | the 


with the Figures of the Constellations, 
Foreenn ihe Messen eng bmg we 7 ey Setting 
se | Stars, &c. A 


A Map of the Stars, with the Figures of the 
Constellations. 





REIGN BOOKSELLING BUSINESS. 
Mr. meena. or ae ve: wer, mate Gon, 147, Regen 4 
Street, form ‘0! > 
he is con! oy ness in Sesmneaiy w ith Mr. C. Ch L- 
MANN, oh Hn Beton Bost jide, on a more vi Bsc a. 
wery Branch ee ncoentel Literature. Au Orders 
~ German ‘ad French of ever, i awd 
by ‘tually attended to, eo Re ranges be sen — 
Catalogue, systemat: arranged, w seaay for 
delivery within eight days, and a % within a month. 
Messrs. K. and €. have just received oh sheer ewine 
Bibliotheca Greca, curantibus Fr, Jacobs 
et Val. Chr. Fr. Rost. 


Already published, are— 
Demosthenis Orationes, 6s. 
Platonis Dialogi, 5 tom. 2 vols. 17s. 6d. 
Lysiw et Aschinis Orationes, 7s. 
Anacreontis Carmina, 3s. 
Xenophontis Cyropedia, 11s. 6d. 


is retest far yom to any pocket edition, as it otters 
the most correct selec 








ee 


rice 
time highly paw to te pice sae 
Bierkowski, Anatomical Tables, containing 
870 coloured Piates, varawn from Nature, folio, with 2 vols. letter- 
press, 8vo. 8. sterling. 
Carus Ur. Theile des Knochen-und Schalen- 
geruestes, with 13 Plates, folio, 31. 15s. 





ig it at the same 





he sy ugh 
the indefatigable investigations of Dr. mag Se eeu of ont ch 
now made Phesikal to the pub : ™ 
Gehler P: ‘alisches Worterbuch neu bear- 
beitet von en Horner, Muncke, Ifaff. 5 vols. mit 
Kupfern, 5/. 4 


The most plete di 
now extant. 


Phil. Melanchthonis Opera omnia, ed. Det- 
zer, 2 vol. c. script. hls. 

the works of the amiable friend of Luther are of late be- 

comiag very scarce, ~*~ new edition will be welcome to every 


a ‘Kleine Historische und Philolo- 
a “Tigek’s secnmtiiche Schriften, Vols. I. to 


™‘Oppen per, 2. 24. 6d. 3 fine paper, 3/. 3s 3s. Od. 
abelmer, Sketches to Githe’s Her- 


spre Dra very Gifferent Dien Retzsch's Sketches, they are hin 
spirited ; and Mr. o. ee to succeed better than ons hl 





-y of natural phil h 


Pay 


ees 
ESSRS. EBERS’5 PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
Old Boma, Street. Subscribers to Messrs. Ebers’s Li- 
brary have the of selecting from a very extensive Cata- 
logue the best Spaieations in the English, French, and Italian 
Languages, which have appeared taxi the last twenty years— 
are entitled to the perusal of all New Works of interest imme- 
diately on their aE and have the orpesteniee of = 
ring to a most Illustrative Library, 
Series of gg rag einbelliahed with highly *anished he 
Engravings, Maps, Atlases, Reading Societies supplied in 
all panto of the United Kingdom, by paying a proportionate Sub- 
scription. 
Catalogues and Terms of Subscription to be had on application 
at 27, Old Bond Street, or forwarded to any address. 





UBLIC LIBRARY, Conduit Street. At 

this extensive and valuable Library, from which the 

Nobility and Gentry in Town and Country are supplied, Sub- 

scribers have the right of selecting from an inmmense Collection 

of the best Books in the English, French, Italian, and German 

whatever Works ‘they may desire. ‘They also partici- 

pate in the advantages arising from an immediate and unlimited 

supply of New Publications, and may direct the purchase of any 

k not axis a hee to _ Library—arrangements which 

render this Establishment one of the a complete and efficient 

sources of public accommodation extan 

Catalogues and Cards of Terms to “= had on application. 


7; DINBURGH REVIEW. Advertisements, 

Notices, &c. to be inserted in the General Advertising 

Sheet of the forthcoming N a of the ‘* Edinburgh Review,”’ 

are requested to be sent to an and Co. Paternoster Row, 

or Adam Black, Edinburgh, by Re 24th of November; and Pro- 

spectuses, Catalogues, Bills, &c. to be stitched in the Number, 
not later than the lst of December. 








, 
BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Price Six Shillings, 

HE FOREIGN REVIEW, No. IV. 
ontents.—I. Grech. Russian Literature and Poetry 
—Il. The Jesuits—III. Pertz. The Chronicles of Germany— 
IV. Iztueta. Ancient Guipuscoan Dances—V. The Works of 
lenschliiger—VI. Raspail. On the Cellular Tissue-—VII. 
Dumas. The French Campaign of 1800—VII1. Ugo Foscolo— 
1X. Atterbom. The Island of the Blest—X. The Life of Heyne 
XI. Ehrenberg. Travels in North Africa—XI1I. Balbi. Classi- 
fication of Languages—XIII. te XVIIL. Short Notices of the 
newest t German, wmetont, Russian, and French Publications— 
XIX. N Literary Intelligence—XXI. 
New Foreign iblieations. 
London: Black, 4 Sh wag pee 2, Tavistock Street, Co- 
vent Garden ; thé and owell, Great Marlborough 
Street; and by all other Bookeailers i in the United ted Kingdom. 











Portraits of the Female Nobility. 

A BELLE ASSEMBLEE for November, 
just 7 sama > contains an extremely beautiful Portrait 

of the Right Hon. Mary Elizabeth Baroness cle Clifford, engraved 
by Wright, from a Paintin Derby. This Portrait is the 
‘orty-seventh of a Series of Fenrenes of the Female Nobility, 
engraved from Paintings by Sir Thomas Lawrence, a 
Pickersgill; Dawe, Robertson, Koss, &c. &c. &c.; and pub shed 
monthly in this elegant Work. ‘ La Belle Assemblée” i also 
embellished with four full-length figures of the Fethale Costume 
in the latest London and Parisian ions. The literary part 
consists of contributions from the pens of Hig, ‘os ished Writers, 
in the form of Interesting Tales—Sketches of wre Te a 
Essays—Lilustrative Memoir of the Portrait—Original Poetry— 
of the Fashions—Reviews of New Books— 





tutes the character of the Idyll. a deg et 
A Selection of the best German pM ES 


ex “* Taschenbuccher,”’ to be found at the same place. 
Ne E STAFFORD GALLERY, at a very 
reduced Price. Ragravings ofthe Most Noble the Mar- 
ate ny Collection +e ars spe arranged according to 
2 eres Order; with Remarks on og 
Picture, by Ww. ¥. OTTLEY, Esq. F.S.A. and P. W. TOM 





KINS, . 
The Steck of this splendid Work having been pur- 
chased of the A: 's of Messrs. Hurst, Robinson, and Co. the 


Public are most Tepectfally informed that ey tee may be obtain- 


ed, for a limited od, at the following ve: Prices:— 
as 4 vols. folio, half-bound, uncut, 1 tae. Published at 

India Proofs, 4 vols. folio, half-bound, uncut, 311. 102, Pub- 
bay a at 7. as. 


red and mounted, in 4 portfolios, 527. 10s. Published at 

The Work contains 291 E: wings (besides 13 Pians of the 
kins, Neagle 

ton, A. Smith, Elizabeth and esas ine, Dauthemare, War- 

ren, seuseete Romney, ana Laine ccart, and other emi- 

om. * Only a limited number was printed, after which the whole 


a yh a. destro; in the ce of Sir Peter 
<= Sir dames Burgess, ‘and Ed’ Down, Esq. accord- 


ee to the terms Pare act of parliament (57 Geo. Ti. ce. 61), 
to Mr. Tombios, for the disposal of his 


ablic are thi secured against i: or impressions of 
bey plates; and the value of the remai co is greatiy oa 
hanced, as there can be no p } ‘ing other 


Music—Fine ‘Asta Sabitishens—heseiees > and, indeed, this 
elegant Publication, upon the whole, will be found a most desir- 
able work for Persons of rank, fashion, and respectability. 

The Portrait of Viscountess Dillon will 
embellish the Number for December; and the Portrait of Her 
Grace the Duchess of Northumberland—the Marchioness of 
be or ay Sem Hon. Mrs. Barrington — Lady Charlotte Bury 
—L ormanby, and Lady Lyndsay, will enrich the next 

ume. 


ye 
edition, re-written, and newly arran; 


EB RETT: s BARONETAGE of 


— 








ENGLAND is. just gy in 2 vols. 19mo.; with 
o Arms. Printed wu with the recent edition of the 
Pes Price 12. 8s. in boa hy inte 
The Editor and Px desire resp: ly and grate. 
fully to ookngulotes the receipt of C 
from the differen’ » whereby they have been enabled 
fae much more edition than has been hitherto ~~. 
Printed for C. and J. ane . J. Cuthell; J. and A. Arch; 
J.and W.T. ers J, Booths 8, Ba Co.; T. Cadell ; J. Richard. 
son; J. Booker; J. ; 8. ter; Hat hard and Son; 
Baldwin and Cradock ; 3 Dag ag Adams, and Co. ; 
J. Martin; Parbu! Jy + Mason: T. and W. 
Boone; Lloyd phony Rs Simpki 4 Meraean? 4 Hotgun; 


Hurst, Chance, and Co.; and Bastonanes and Stret 
London, Sept. 1828. 
Of whom may be had, 
Debrett’s Peerage of the United Kingdom. 
The 17th edition, corrected to February 1828, with new Plates, 
elegantly engraved. In 2 vols, pg 1. 88. boards. 


Nicolas’s Synopsis oft the Peerage of England, 
exhibiting Alphabetically the Date of Creation, Descent, and 
t State of every Title of Peerage which has existed in this 
the Conquest; with the Succession of Archbishops 
the Conquest to the present Time. In 2 vols. 





— In 8vo. price Ss. boards, 
ESEARCHES, illustrative of the Inflam. 


in of Dropsies, and of the great Efficacy of 
the Ani +=) so Bien of Treatment, as recommended by the 


Author, for the Prevention and Cure of these Diseases. 
JOSEPH AYRE, M. 
Member ot the Royal Col of Physicians, &o. 
Printed for r Longman, Rees, Orme, srown, and Green, London, 





he 5th edition, 12mo. p 


TRIBUTE of SYMPATHY, 2 addressed 


to Mourn 
 Contents.—1- Indulgence of Grief—2. Len ar ay of Grief—3. 





tion—6. Resignation Sources of Denntiation, 
» NEWNHAM, Esq. 
Printed for John Hatchard and Son, 187, gl 
Of whom may be had, by the, same Auth: 
The Princi es of F Phy sical, Intellectual, Mo. 
ral, and Religious 2 thick 8vo. vols. 12. ar. bds. 





ea ‘2 hy~ t. ae. 
CONTINUATION of of “the above. 


d Wor! his Sermons before the 
University, on a Law — Gospel, besides about 700 other Dis- 
courses. By the Rev. C. IMEON, M.A. 

Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

As a limited number are printed expressly for the use of those 
who possess the ‘* Hore,” te is desirable that an early applica- 
tion be made to ensure co; 

Printed for T. Cadell, ‘Strand; and Hatchard and Son, 
Piccadilly, Lendon. 
Of whom may be had, by the same 
Claude’s Essay “ = Composition of a Ser- 
mon, with Al i 5th edition, in 12mo. 


- boards. 











n 1 vol. 4to. price ll. 5s. 
ETTERS from the late LORD CHED- 
WORTH to the Rev. THOMAS CROMPTON, written 
in the period from January 1780, to May 1795. 
Printed for Hurst, Chance, and Co. ‘London; ; Bacon and 
Kinnebrook, Norwich, 








ONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. Vols. 
XXXI. and XXXII. price 7s.; or on fine paper, 10s.; 
being a History of the Rebellions in Scotland, under the Mar- 
quess of Montrose and others, from 1638 till 1660. 
By ROBERT CHAMBERS, 
Author of “ History of the Rebellion in 1745.” 
don: Hurst, Chance, and Co.; and Constable and Co. 
Edinburgh. 





New Edition of Byre' 
Another | new and still more beautiful ciitien, with 4 Portrait 
and I ng d by Finden. 4 pocket vols. 18mo. 


only 
par POETICAL WORKS of the Right 
y LORD BYRON. 
ted for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





“a 
vel oe 
OM MENTARIES on "the ‘Canons, Forms, 





n 2 vols. post 80. price 16s. 


OLITARY WALKS through many 
LANDS; with Tales and Legends. 
By DERWENT CONWAY. 

« The di i are d d and graphic—the tales intro- 
interesting and clever—and the author’s narrative style, 

htly and unaflected.”—New Monthly Magazine, 
It is all pleasing, and always interesting: the author has at 

yrs the eye of a keen observer and the pen of a ready writer.”. 


Atheneum 
hed This b book possesses no ordinary attractions.”—London Weekly 


bad There is about all these stories a freshness, as well as an 
elegance of manner, which must gratify every reader.—A suitable 








sets, after the disposal of those now onhand. 
London : — by Samuel a Strand, where Copies 


n elegant Bi y be p 
Orders for the work received he al Booksellers in Town 
and Country, 








UBLIC SUBSCRIPTION EEBARE. 
juare. 





as a 
Subscription, Sanaa the + i. Cann » & 
Country , by -_ none age c. 


that 


P to the yolumes of Miss Mitford.”—Scotsman. 
See also a Gazette, Litera Cees 
La Belle Assemblée, &c. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. “ St. Paal’s Churchyard. 





A ee: COMMISSION. po 1 CONSEQUENT 
DUTIES of the CLERGY; in a Series of Discourses 
fore the to of Cambri » in April 1226. 
Preac HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D. of ‘rinity ollege. 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. and J. J. Deighton, Cam- 


A Second Edition of Mr. Rose’s Four Dis- 





pay pest the mil spedl Freeones Ret ints an ye 
had, to to compicte the Fisst Edition, price 





y Moral and Medical, of Insa- 

nity. oe GEORGE MAN BURROWS, M.D. 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians of London, Xe. Xe. 
Printed for Thomas and George Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 





HE ETON COMPARATIVE ATLAS 
of ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, containing 


53 coloured Maps, on a new by Mr. ARROWSMITH, 
Hydrographer to the King, is ust publistied. It is compiled 
from original Authorities, for the Use of the Students at Eton 


Collen, and is dedicated, by permission, to the Rev. Dr. Keate. 
2s. boards; or a. 15s. full coloured, and half-hound. 
ar ti Work i is accompanied by a Set of Skeleton Outlines. 
To be had at the Author’s, Soho Square; at the Eton Ware- 
homme Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; and at Williams's Library, 








In 4to. with Portraits, Fac-similes, &c. price 32. 3s. 


MEMe IRS of the GREAT LORD 
BURGHLEE. 
y the Rev. Dr. NARE 
Regius Professor of Moaern History in the Datedeas 
Dedicated, by pereien, & to =e — oo the 


of Oxford. 
arquesses 


sbury an 
«s « This elaborate sas is of the ‘highest national interest; it 
and @ I, biographi» 
cal, religious, and politica presto yor throws mich light 
upon an era of almost unparalleled national and universal im- 
portance.” —Lilerary Gen 
vy This work deserves to Sind an immediate place in every good 


hi 








Hibs 
Tringea fox amaders’ aad Outey,, Condsbe Stress. 
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Gracious Majesty, 
SURKE'S “DICT JONARY of the COM- 
MONERS of GREAT BRITAIN: 

Those gentlemen who are presumed te come within the range 
of this work, and to whom circular letters have been transmitted, 
are req: te forward, with as little delay as possible, the ne- 
cesar} pareicolare, tn ovdbe that their names may not be omit- 


ted. 

Should the prospectus of this work not have been sent, through 
‘inadvertence, to any gentleman interested, it may be¢mmediately 
had by applying to the Pablisher, Mr. Colburn, 8, New Burling- 

ton Street, to whom also all communications for the Author are 
voquenend to be addressed, free of postage. 





In 12mo. 8s. 6d. 3d edition 
AM PAIGN S of the BRITISH ARMY 
at nh nan phe and NEW ORLEANS. 
By Author of, and now printed uniformly with, 
the “* Subaltern.” 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





72s JUVENILE KEEPSAKE. 


Among the list of Contributors to this volume “will be found 
the Names of Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Aikin, Miss Porter, 
Miss Emily Taylor, the Misses Strickland, the Rev. H. Stebbing, 
William and oe, the = Mr. John Taylor, Thomas 
Jevons, Thomas Pringle, »p. L. Richardson, and the Authors 
of “ Tales of the Munster gery ee and «« Gomez Arias,” &e. 

The Illustrations consist of Eight iful Line Eng 
on Steel, some of which are executed by, and the whoie under 
e i of, Mr. Charles Heath. 

London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 











Illustrated with Portraits of Captain Franklin, Captain Back, 
Dr. Richardson, Lieutenant Hood, and with 16 Views, engraved 
on Steek by Finden, (in all 20 Plates), price only 20s. 


HE INTERESTING NARRATIVE of 
CAPTAIN FRANKLIN'S PRIVATIONS and SUF- 
FERINGS during his VOYAGES to the POLAR SEA. Beau- 
tifully printed in Four pocket Volumes, similar to those publish- 
ed last year, of Captain Parry 


's Voy: 
Printed for Tohn M Murray, Ibemarle Street. 





1. II. 8 
NNALS of JAMAICA. 

By the Rev. GEORGE WILSON BRIDGES, A.M. 
Member of the Universities of Oxford and Utrecht, and Rector 
of the Parish of St. Ann, Jamaica. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. bear, 


HE PSALTER; or, ~—y of David, 

. according to the Version and Arrangement of the Book 
of Common Prayer, illustrated, explained, and adapted to general 
use, in Public and Private Worship; with Preliminary Disserta- 
tions and aceompanying Notes. Intended as a Key to the Psalms, 
and a Companion to ag a + Book. 

y the Rev. ARD WARNER, F.A.8. 
Honorary Member A Society of Natural History, Moscow; 
and of the Dutch Society of Sciences, Harlaem; and Rector of 
Great Chalgeld, Wilts. 
Prisited for’. and J. Rivington, Se. —_ pChasetganty 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 





n 8 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 11s. 6d. boards, 


HE THEOLOGICAL WORKS of the 
First Viscount BARRINGTON, inches & the Miscel- 
lanea Sacra, the E: on the 3 and hi 
ence with Dr. Lardner, never before published: Te which are 
pretized a Life of Author, with a oe of his Son, 
HUTE BARRINGTON, late Bishop of Dw 
By the Rev. GEORGE TO NSEND, I M. A. 
Pen | of ae and Vicar of Northallerton. 
ted for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 








In small 8vo. price 5s. Gd. 
ORE CATECHETICE: 0 , an Ex 
sition of the Duty and ‘Advantages of Public Catechis- 
ing im Church. In a Letter to the Lord Bis! = of London. 
y W. 8S. GILLY, M. 
Prebendary of Dothan, and te! ctval ml of St. Margaret's, 
Printed for pe aot J. Riving St. ero a 
id Waterloo lace, ‘Pall 1 Mal 
pa... may b be had, by the same ee 
A Fourth Edition of a Narrative of an 
ion to the Mountains of Piemont, in 1823, with Ten Views 
penn and Two large Maps. 8vo. 18s. 
*,* The Ten Views may be parchased separately, pfice 6e. 








The Holy Bible, Chronologically arranged. 
printed, in 4large vols. 8vo. price 4/. boards, 
anew yore with Marginal References, of 
HE. OLD and NEW TESTAMENT; 
arranged in Historical and 2 ag ae Order, in such 


manné@r that. the. Books, Chapters, &c. &c. may be read as one 
connected History, in the very Words of the euthociend Transia- 


By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of N. orthallerton. | 


tion. ~—— catia Notes 


A new edition, in a neat foolscap vol. illustrated with 
Engravings, by Edward Finden, price 7s. boards, 


HE ANNALS of the POOR, containing 


the Dai *s Daughter—the Negro Servant, and Youn; 
Cottager; to 'which are added, the Cottage Conversation, and 
a Visit to the } be 


By the Rew LEGH RICHMOND, A.M. 
ate Rector of ‘lurvey, Bedfordshire. 
With an Introductory Sketch ” of the Author, by the 
Rev. JOUN AYRE, A.M. 
Printed for J. Hatchara and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
Octavo E.lition ef Bishop Mant's Family Common Prayer-Book. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price a oo — % and on royal paper, 


HE BOOK of ‘COMMON PRAYER, 
with Notes, Explanatory, Practical, and Historical, from 
approved Writers of the Church of England, selected from the 
4to. edition. 
By the Right Rev. RICHARD MANT, 
Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 
Oxford: Printed for J. Parker; and €. and J. Ritaren 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo V’lace, London; and so! 
hy all Booksellers in Towm and Country. 
Of whom may be bad, 
The 4to. edition, price 1. 16s. boards, on 


medium paper; and 3/. 12s. on royal paper. 











In colombier 4to. delivered in Portfolios, 


LLUSTRATIONS to the ANNIVER- 
SARY, 1829. Eighteen Engravings and Two Vignettes 
1. Psyche, Painted by Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A. engraved by 
J. H. Robinso: 
2. Vignette Title, painted by Clarkson Stanfield, engraved by 
W.R.S: 
on The J Late, painted by R. P. Bonington, engraved by C. 
lbs. 
4. Morning, painted by William Linton, engraved by E. Good- 
all. 


5. The Little ‘Gleaner, painted by Sir W. Beechey, R.A. en- 
graved by E. Finden 
se oa Ear-rings, painted by M. A. Shee, Esq. R.A. engraved 

y 

7. The Author of Waverley, painted by W. Allan, A.R.A. en- 
— by E. Goodall. 

. The Blackberry Boy, painted by W. Hamilton, Esq. R.A. 

Mk by W. Finden. 

9 The Travelled aekiey, painted by E. Landseer, A.R.A. 
engraved by B. P. Gibbon. 

on Chillon, painted by Clarkson Stanfield, engraved by R. 
Wallis. 

u. aig painted by R. Westall, Esq. R.A. engraved by 
C. Rolls, 

12, Fonthill, painted by J. M. W. Turner, Esq. R 
by T. Crostick. 
md 3. Beatrice, painted by H. Howard, Esq. R.A. engraved by 


re 
14. «Newstead Abbey, painted by F. Danby, A-R.A. engraved 
ay R. Wallis. 
- 5. Love me, love my Dog, painted by John Hoppner, Esq. 
A d by 


wane, Snuff-box, painted by F. P. Stephanoff, engraved by 
. bi: 

17. The Young Cottagers, painted by T. Gainsborough, Esq. 
R.A. engraved by H. Robinsun. 
6 18. Evening—T wilight, painted by G. Barrett, engraved by E. 


oodall. 

19. First Presentation Vignette,drawn by W. Harvey, engraved 
by J. Thom: 

20. Secon Presentation Vignette, drawn by W. Harvey, en- 
graved b: 3. Thomson 

Proofs, French paper, 21. 2s.; India paper, 3/. 3s.; before 
tters, 41. 4s.; India and Etchings, 5. 5s. 

The Volume, edited by Allan Cunningham, bound in green 
silk Badings price One Guinea, will be published in the course 
of this 


-A. engraved 








Published by Jobn Sharpe, Duke Street, Piccadilly. 
In post 8va. price 8s. 
A TREATISE on NERVOUS DISOR.- 
— including Observations on Dietetic and Medi- 
cinal Remed: 
THOMAS RICHARDS, Surgeon. 

« My object as writing this little volume, is to afford a very 
numerous class of patients all requisite information as to their 
maladies; and, at thesame time, to place in their hands, in most 
cases, a decided remedy; in others, certain alleviation and com- 
fort.”—Preface 

London: Harst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





Johnson's pr complete tu One Volume. 
rice 2/. 2s. in cloth 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, in which the Words are deduced from 
their Orignals, and illustrated in their different Significations by 
Examples from the best Writers; to which are prefixed, a His- 
tory of the Lan; mage, and an English Grammar. 
By S MUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 
Stereotyped phe aero from the last edition corrected by 
the Doctor. 

« The present volume is printed in three columns, in a clear 
type, in 1369 pages, from the last folio revised edition of the Au- 
thor. Scholars will prefer the present edition of Johnson to 
Todd’s ; the latter is too cumbrous and expensive; and John- 
son's own nitions are always more desirable than those which 
may originate with Editors. Johnson's will always be the dic- 
tionary of the literary man; and on this account it is, with the 
great advantage of cheapness, that the edition recommends itself, 
and must ultimately im, as, we believe, no doubt it will, ex- 
tensive patronage—for superior usefulness is, after all, the best of 
'—New Monthly Magazine. 





Printed for C. avd J. Rivi » St. Paul’s Ch 
and Waterloo lace, — a 
*,* The Old and New T y be purchased 





separately, price 2/. each, yuh 4 





vols. post 8vo. price 1. 118. 6d. 
HE ENGLISH in FRANCE. 
By the Author of “ the English in Italy.” 
“ We do not hesitate to say, that these velumes give a clearer 
insight into manners, customs, and the existing state of a in 
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Cramer’s Map of Ancient and Modern 
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Baripiais Heraclide: et Medea. Ex recensi- 
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cit. Editio altera auctior et emendatior. 8vo. 12s. 1828, 

Novum Testamentum Grecum. Accedunt 
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a copious Collection 1 of approved Prescriptions, pe oy Manage- 
ment of Children, Tr ost effectual 
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By T. J. nema, M.D. &c. 
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HE NEW YEAR'S GIFT, and JUVE- 
NILE SOUVENIR. 
: Edited by Mrs. ALARIC WATTS. 
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